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| Europe and the United States—A New Setting 


By KENNETH LINDSAY 


- HAVE recently returned from a long lecture tour in the 

United States. From January to May I was travelling by air 

from coast to coast, east and west, north and south, out by 

way of Boston, Cleveland, Chicago and the Middle West, 
- then up to Portland and Seattle and back via California, New 
Orleans, Tennessee and Washington. 

I found that personal relationships were as warm as ever, but, 
believe me, you could cut with a knife the difference between the 
~ political climate of our two countries. In every place I met the 
same sort of questions. Why did we recognise Communist China? 
Why were we trading. with the enemy in Hong-Kong and Malaya? 
Does Britain feel that by appeasement she will regain her former 
leadership in the Far East? Do we really believe in the United 
Nations? Is Europe worth defending 2 What accounts for the grow- 
ing anti-American sentiment among British people? Is it shared by 
Labour and tories alike? Are the communists stoking the fires of 
‘resentment in Britain against the United States? These questions 
—and you will notice that every question implies a criticism— 
were put to me by serious people, university groups, civic organisa- 

tions and business men. It was a change not to have questions on 
British Imperialism in India, but otherwise there was nothing 
much missing. Things have changed during the last two months. 
_ But every week new questions crop up. If I had been there this 
- Jast month I should have been answering questions on Spain, on 
ec acy, and the strength of the Bevanite movement. 

I had to decide whether this divergence was just one of those 
bad patches in Anglo-American relations, or whether there was 
something more fundamental, something deeper. I have now come 
to the conclusion that the trouble does lie deeper and that we are 
in the presence of a new situation. It cannot be cured by week- 


end visits nor by the excellent but limited Information Depart- 
ments on either side of the Atlantic. This is a matter affecting high 
policy in America and Europe. The British, of course, have a 
distinctive outlook and a special relationship with America. But 
broadly speaking there are two points of view, European and 
American. “This is how it looks from American eyes, anyway. 

How did we get to where we are? For many years there has been 
growing a wider and wider economic gulf between America and 
Europe. We all tried to escape from this dilemma in the ’twenties 
and ‘thirties. You will remember France did her best to keep up 
appearances; Germany and Italy produced economic nationalist 
regimes, dressed up in fancy names; tariffs, quotas and unemploy- 
ment were the order of the day in Britain and America; the 
intellectuals flirted with communism. These policies culminated in 
the second world war. 

Now the situation has changed. America has emerged as a world 
power and, more important still, has undergone a revolution in 
foreign policy. Britain is still a world power, but without the 
resources and the men to act as she did in the nineteenth century. 
Britain and Europe have been able to recuperate and rearm, 


* thanks to Marshall Aid, and now the Foreign Aid Bill which runs 


into well over £2,000,000,000. President Truman said that the 
new assistance was to prevent rearmament from undermining ‘ our 
economic and political stability’. Mr. Bevan may have some differ- 
ences with his colleagues, but why blame Mr. Truman? Of 
course America is a rich country! Just to give one figure. Her 
national income is more than three times the combined incomes of 
the other members of the Atlantic Community. The strains and 


_ stresses of this dollar relationship can be felt on both sides. I 


remember some other questions put to me in America, about some 
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European countries. ‘Why should hard-working Americans tax 
themselves to assist governments who did not even collect their 
income-tax? Why should Americans aid countries whose employers 
were so inefficient that they could not pay a living wage?’ This is 
rather a new slant on the class-war, but I heard it from trade 
unionists in New England, business men in Ohio and students in 
California. We are apt to forget that America is not just a melting 
pot, but a dynamic source of revolutionary ideas, immortalised in 
words by Jefferson, Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt. She has some- 
thing more to give besides dollars and advanced technology. 
Nazism, Fascism and Stalinism are not American exports, nor 
British, thank God! They have taken root far too easily on Euro- 
pean soil and with, if I may say so, no intellectual sanction. For 
this reason Americans are often critical of European thought and 
particularly of European universities; they regard them as too 
standardised, too rigid and too divorced from social responsibility. 
So do I. The surprising thing is that Europeans make precisely this 
criticism of American universities. 


A ‘Long View’ or ‘Dragging Feet’? 

During my travels I often felt that America does not quite 
understand the sacrifices and commitments of some European 
countries, especially those that were occupied. But equally I felt, 
looking back from American soil, that Britain and Europe failed 
to appreciate how much Wilsonian idealism—remember America 
never was. in the League of Nations—lies behind their stand in 
Korea and how ordinary people felt about the mounting casualties 
—up to 80,000. We British assert that we take the long view; we 
distrust extreme opinions and accuse America of hysteria. They 
feel unsafe in the half-tones of compromise, they like things on the 
record. America has to make decisions and often to act quickly, as 
in Korea, because she alone has the resources to back up the 
decisions. And this very fact makes Americans intolerant of others, 
who are accused of ‘ dragging their feet’ or “ appeasement ’"—words 
which are perhaps too easily used. Again we British say that we live 
by trade the world over, sea-power and diplomacy; true enough; 
these things were the basis of the Pax Britannica, but we fail to see 
that only a Pax Atlantica can keep the peace today, Hence the 
trouble with tthe Admirals. Some Europeans glibly talk of 
American imperialism and coca-cola colonisation; I recently heard 
a distinguished European professor and head of an important 
United Nations agency declare that we were all ‘economic 
prostitutes of America "—language as inaccurate as it is ungrateful. 
Some Americans wonder if we will ever get together; hence the 
pungent language used by General Eisenhower a few weeks ago 
in London. 

All the time I was struck by the large amount of non-party 
(they call it bi-partisan) foreign policy there is in America, 


especially in the year before a presidential election. Mr. Dulles, ~ 


a Republican, has been a sort of travelling foreign secretary. 
Governor Dewey-of New York State, and Governor Warren of 
California, both Republicans who fought Mr. Truman in 1948, 
have endorsed the foreign policy of a Democratic administration. 
I heard all these men speak. There is a powerful citizen group 
called “The Committee on the Present Danger’—a rather 
interesting titlk—headed by President Conant of Harvard; they 
have stated: ‘ There should be no such thing as a Democratic or 
Republican foreign policy, but only an American foreign policy 
which in turn must be in tune with all our friends and allies ’. Alas, 
we have not quite reached that happy unison of voices. In my 


opinon we never shall, until we create a common political authority ’ 


for defence and foreign policy. ‘Give me your difference’, cried 
Goethe, ‘it is the highest compliment you can pay me’; but I 
would add, please, not only and not always your difference. 

So far I have been harping on the differences because I know 
they exist and must be faced with patience and understanding. 
But I also know that the people—especially mothers of sons— 
whether in Manchester or San Francisco, Frankfurt or Toronto, 
(and for all I know in Prague and Warsaw, though I have not been 
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there lately) are saying pretty much the same thing. They long for 
peace, but they also long for freedom. The trouble is they cannot 
communicate, they live in humble homes, they have no effective 
organ to express their desires. Here we are, 400,000,000 of us, in 
the Atlantic Community! Can’t we work out a basis of 
co-operation, so that we can share the burdens as well as the 
benefits? Is there no political device by which we can ensure 


-advance-planning and joint-policy making? Are there not enough 


common tasks in Europe and in the under-developed areas of the 
world to justify a decade of common endeavour? We are a free and 
responsible people, and can choose which way we act. 

The theme of the century is world unity, and the smallest 
nucleus round which that unity can crystallise dare not be any- 
thing less than the Atlantic Community. This is not because we are 
superior, nor because we fail to respect the philosophies of Asia 
and other areas, but rather because we have the resources and 
the know-how, to use an American expression, and because we 
reverence some values as we reverence life itself. The *thirties are 
dead and with them the god that failed. There is a deep spiritual 
hunger in Europe; there is an equal hunger in America plus much 
bewilderment, as I have tried to show. What then, do the ’fifties 
offer? On the face of it, not much. But this I know, we have it in 
our power to create a unity which is greater than any one party or 
nation, a unity founded on the traditions which made each one of 
us great in our finest periods, a unity which preserves all those 
genuine differences of culture and outlook, and a unity which alone 
will permit widespread prosperity and a renaissance of creative 
endeavour. We can no longer afford the luxury ‘of constant diver- 
gence in foreign policy, defence and economics among the members 
of the Atlantic Community. We have tried it for half a century, 
and it won’t work. We must lift our sights, and—if I may change 
the metaphor—stop sulking in our parochial tents. * 

It is our common tradition to put military authority at the 
service of political direction. But political direction in the twentieth 
century is wider than any one country and must have its roots in 
moral convictions held by the millions who make up the people— 
that is, you and me. What convictions do you and I hold in 
common with the people of North America and most of Europe? 
We are most certainly heirs of two great traditions: one Greek, 
freedom of the mind: the other Christian, love and respect for 
all men. But, as America has taught me, you cannot merely 
inherit a tradition or transmit a culture. Our task is to translate the 
spirit into a living force, as free and responsible citizens. 


A Challenge to Statesmen 

I could end this talk here, but after my American and European 
travels I feel some sense of responsibility and I want to leave 
you with a practical proposition, which I put to audiences through- 
out America and which is gaining favour. The time has come to 
make the Atlantic Treaty a living force. I suggest, therefore, the 
calling of an Atlantic Congress, a Convention of the People, partly 
to dramatise the Atlantic Community among the millions who 
inhabit this much-blessed area—let us face it; but partly also to 
urge, the provision of a suitable political authority, without which - 
military alliances are bound to be a double-edged security. I was at - 
the great Hague Congress in the spring of 1948. It alone called 
into being the Council of Europe and the Strasbourg Assembly. 
I have been at every meeting. European unity is a fine conception 
and we should do everything to further it, but it is not enough. 
At Ottawa in September the seventh meeting of the Atlantic 
Council takes place with twelve countries present and three British 
Ministers, representing: foreign affairs, defence and finance. But 
how remote from you and me! Probably it is news to you that 
such a_meeting will take place at all. But believe me, it could 


-be the most important event of the era, if it had behind it the © 


expressed will of the people. Europe and the United States needa - 
new setting and even more a positive philosophy; they are there — 
in embryo. What a challenge to statesmen! What a challenge to | 
you and me mid-way in the twentieth century! —Home Service 
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Why We Get Less Meat from Latin America 


: By THOMAS SHAW 


NTIL recent years we in England have not had to worry 
too much about our food supplies. We have even been 
inclined to disregard our own agriculture, and to rely on 
our ability to buy food from the great exporting countries, 
such as Argentina, Denmark, New Zealand, Canada, Australia and 
Brazil, buying this food in exchange for the products of our industry. 

In those now seemingly far away days, these countries wanted to 
buy the very things we wished to sell—textiles, coal, steel—and since 
often we owned their railways and other public services, we were 
able, in fact, to import from them more than the strict balance of 
trade would allow. Now, we read almost every day of meat refrigera- 
tion ships leaving the River Plate half loaded, of Argentina still need- 
ing steel and coal which we can now only supply by going short 
ourselves, and wrangles about pensions of retired officials of railways 
that we no longer own, and all the time there is less and less meat 
for us and less and less maize and animal feeding stuffs for our own 
farmers to enable them to produce more meat at home. 

What is really happening? I have just returned from a visit to 
Argentina and- Brazil, and I want’to give you a picture of events 
from which you may yourselves be able to answer the question, ‘ Can 
we expect from these two great countries of Latin America a return 
‘to the same or even greater contribution to our food supplies that we 
had in the years before the war?’ 

Let me take the Argentine first, at present the most advanced 
and the wealthiest of the South American countries. She has a popula- 
tion of some 17,000,000, over 3,500,000 of whom live in the capital 
city of Buenos Aires which, from the point of view of size, ranks 
sixth among the cities of the world. Many of its magnificent parks, 
avenidas and buildings, would rank it even higher from the point of 
view of beauty and attractiveness. 

Now I want to ask you a question. Do you associate Argentina 
only with the production and export of beef, in much the same way 
as you associate New Zealand with the export of lamb and Denmark 
with bacon? If you do, you have a wholly false notion. Even as the 
greatest beef exporting country in the world, in 1938 Argentina exported 
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Sao Paulo, financial and industrial centre of Brazil 


only twenty-five per cent. of what she produced, whereas Denmark 
exported sixty per cent. of her bacon and New Zealand seventy-five 
per cent. of her lamb. While the Argentine is certainly a great agri- 
cultural country, it is also what New Zealand and Denmark are not, 
that is to say a rapidly developing industrial country as well 
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A square in Buenos Aires, sixth largest city in the world 


At present the Argentine is living through the 
last year of a five-year plan, made early in the life 
of the present administration. Much of it has been 
devoted to the development of public works ser- 
vices, with special emphasis on the provision of 
power resources. These plans are linked to a general 
policy of a complete industrialisation of the 
Republic. The aim of industrialisation as an end in 
itself is at complete variance with the traditional 
agricultural pattern of the last hundred years. This 
is so much so that many Argentinians wonder if 
they have not gone a bit too far, and have depressed 
their agricultural production by tending to drain 
the countryside of man-power. 

However, the results of this policy of balancing 
the economy of the country are that there are now 
rather less than thirty-five per cent. of the popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture as compared to sixty 
or seventy per cent. fifty years ago. Also, whereas 
in 1935 only forty per cent. of the value of the 
country’s total production came from industry, 
today sixty per cent. of its productive wealth is 
industrial. The point to remember is that this 
change in economy has happened principally in the 
last five or six years. 

Under this change, with its movement of people 
from the countryside into the towns, with its 
absorption of the increasing population into 
industry, we may well ask what is likely to be the 
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effect on our future beef supplies. To answer this question let us look 
for a moment a little closer at what is happening. First, the growth of 
the urban population has given many more people the higher wages and 
better standard of living that industry can give as compared to agri- 
culture. There are therefore many more Argentinians able to afford more 
meat. Before the war the average consumption of carcass meat was 
176 lb. per head annually, even when our consumption in the days 
of good. Sunday joints was 101 Ib. per head. It is now 210 lb. per 
head, over three times as much as we at present get. Secondly, the 
people of Argentina have become, with their greater wealth, much 
more selective. They are today buying qualities of meat that before 
the war came to us. We can, I fear, no longer look for Argentina’s 
best; we can only hope to share it with them. And we must not be 
too sure of that! Once a customer becomes fastidious, then, as every 
trader knows, he or she expects the standard to be maintained. Thirdly, 
there is now less volume of meat to export. I have said that even in 
the palmy days of pre-war, the Argentine only exported about twenty- 
five per cent. of the meat which it produced. In 1949, in spite of a total 
output that was higher than pre-war, it exported less than fifteen per 
cent. Instead of 9,000,000 cwt. we got between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 cwt. A 


A Temporary Setback in the Argentine 


I want to be very clear about this point of what is exported. I - 


have already said that there are more cattle in Argentina and there- 
fore more beef than before the war. It is true that the drought of 
1950 caused great losses in the cattle population. That in part ex- 
plains the recent announcement of the Argentine Government that 
for the moment they cannot export at the rate hoped for under the 
trade agreement, but this is only a temporary setback, and the herds 
will recover. Argentine and Brazil are not alone in having more cattle 
than before the war. The world production of beef and veal has 
passed the pre-war level,\ but what matters is that the exportable 
surpluses on the world market are down. Higher consumption in the 
producing countries is one reason for this, but another is that the 
increase in world population of cattle has lagged behind increase in the 
population of people. 

What is happening in Argentina is also happening in Brazil. Whereas 
there were 40,000,000 cattle in Brazil before the war and we had 
five per cent. of their beef, output, today there are 50,000,000 cattle 
and we get none of the beef: it is all consumed at home. In fact they 
are now even competing with us for Argentine beef supplies, despite 
the fact that Brazil has the largest cattle population of any country 
in South America. But Brazil has never, like Argentina, been a great 
beef exporting country, though the potentiality is there. Her present 
production of beef is already greater in value than even that of the 
rubber crop, her chief export. 

Brazil is the third largest country in the world. From north to 
south it is 2,700 miles in length and from east to west 2,700 miles 
in width. The population has increased in the past ten years from 
41,000,000 to 52,000,000, now slightly more than our own, but’ there 
are still only twelve to fourteen people to the square mile as com- 
pared to forty-five in the United States of America and 533 in Great 
Britain. It once led the world in the production of rubber, coffee, 
sugar, gold and precious stones; it now only leads in coffee. It was 
once predominantly agricultural. Now over thirty per cent. of its 
people are engaged in industry. In 1920 the value of its agricultural 
and livestock production was sixty per cent. higher than its indus- 
trial output. Today its industrial output is seventy per cent. higher 
than its agricultural production. Yet probably not more than four 
per cent. of all the land of this great country is cultivated. She is 
passing through the early stages of industrial development, and as 
between her vast potentialities for the increased output of agriculture 
and her enormous industrial possibilities, she is at the moment giving 
preference to industry. Her extensive natural resources remain virtually 
untapped. Apart from having the largest iron ore and manganese 
deposits in the world, she has all other mineral wealth in abundance. 

There is probably no other country in the world, not even those 
where technical development has made the most progress, in which 
capital, management, labour and resources could be united with 
greater productive results, than in Brazii. And Brazilians are fully 
alive to this. Their present economy is being shaped by the five-year 
Salte plan of 1948, which aims principally at improved health ser- 
vices, increased output of food, better transportation, and the develop- 
ment of power resources. This is the base on which Brazil aims to go 
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forward with her industrial development. The city of Sao Paulo, the 
centre of finance and industry, with its modern skyscraper office blocks, 
hospitals, apartment-houses and hotels—and incidentally its football 
stadium must be one of the finest in the world—is much more typical 
of modern Brazil-than are the rich red coffee lands of the state bearing 
the same name. ; 


Geographical Disadvantages of Brazil 

Why then from this great and as yet undeveloped country can we not 
expect more meat? The reasons are in part those I have given for 
Argentina, but Brazil has for the moment other disadvantages. Geo- 
graphically, ninety per cent. of the country lies in the tropics and its 
land therefore lacks lime and organic matter, the essentials of high 
agricultural productivity. Whereas cattle in the Argentine are the Here- 
ford Shorthorns and Aberdeen Angus that we all know so well, in Brazil, 
fifty per cent. of them or more are the humped zebu cattle, the cattle of 
India and Africa, that need so much improvement before they reach 
the weight and quality of the British breeds. Poor grassland, high rates 
of calf mortality, low standards of stock management are other tem- 
porary factors that put the cattle raising states of Brazil on a lower level 
of efficiency than the rich estancias of the Argentine. And whatever 
Brazil may do to improve these conditions and to increase her output 
of food, she will for many years be hard put to it to keep pace with 
the local demand that arises from her growing industries and the 
improving standard of living of a rapidly expanding population. 

If I have been rather depressing about the future prospects of our 
meat supplies from these two countries, let me end on a more hopeful 
note. We can hardly blame Brazil and the Argentine for the re- 
shaping of their economy towards the industrial development that will 
give most of their people a better standard of living. After all, Australia, 
Canada, South Africa are all doing the same thing. Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely what we did 150 years ago, excepting that these other countries 
can at least feed themselves. Despite the vast potentialities each of 
these two South American countries has for development of industry, 
this need not impair their equally great capacity for food and meat 
production. The rich grassland plains that stretch across Argentina, 
the unimproved bur fertile savannah country of Brazil, could, I am 
sure, with modern methods of management and the capital expendi- 
ture to apply them, produce much more than they do at present. But 
whether Brazil can be induced to produce more than they need for 
themselves, or Argentina to return to the volume of meat exports she 
once sent us, depends, I think, principally on two things. 


Need for Technicians 


First, it*depends on the price we are prepared to pay. We have no 
right to expect that the gap between the wages of the agricultural 
and town workers in Argentina or Brazil shall be wider than it is in 
our own country, and today it is much wider. We have no right to expect 
beef from Latin America at a price which means lower agricultural 
wages; that is what in the past we have had. We have no right to 
overlook the present increasing capital costs of the farmer, even in 
pastoral countries, and that we too often incline to do. But secondly, 
it depends on our making some positive contribution to their economic 
development. In science, in industrial technique, in art, and in medicine, 
these countries once looked to Europe, and particularly to Great Britain, 
for co-operation and leadership. They are, after all, intellectually and 
culturally, western European nations. If we are to encourage in the 
years ahead, through good times and bad, the growing exchange of 
goods that we want, then we must interest ourselves much more actively, 
as we did in the past, in their welfare and development. Believe me, 
their need for technicians in science and trade is every bit as preat as 
their need for steel. 

It is my own view that the vast potential wealth, agricultural and 
industrial, of these two virile Latin American countries can, under wise 
government, be so developed as to make them the New World of the 
next century. We can ill afford to ignore this challenging future. 

A | —Home Service 


The Statesman’s Year-Book 1951 (Macmillan, 36s.) has now been pub- 
lished. It includes two new maps, one of India, Pakistan and Ceylon and 
the other of Israel and Jordan; trade statistics are given up to the end of. 
1950; the 1950 census figures for the United States and Germany are 
set out in full; for Persia complete details are given up to the nationalisa- 
tion of the oil industry; and the budget estimates of the U.S.S.R. and 
its constituent republics are set out for 1951. A note on statistical offices 
and similar agencies has been added under each country. 
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A Private Member’s Adventure 


LIONEL HEALD, K.C., M.P., on the Common Informers Act 


NE day in November last year I heard from the Whips’ 
Office that I had drawn third place in the ballot for Private 
Members’ Bills; what did I intend to do? I had only been in 
the House a few months, but I had read A. P. Herbert’s 
books, and I knew there were two quite different courses open. I could 
“have a go” by introducing a frankly controversial measure, such as 
the denationalisation of steel; that would mean a short life and a gay 
one, with no chance of the Bill becoming an Act. Or I could make a 
serious attempt to clear up one of the more dusty corners of the law, and 
this seemed to me a more constructive use of Private Members’ time. 


3 


A Blot on the Statute Book 


I had discussed possible subjects for a Bill with friends in the Temple, 
in the rather casual way you discuss what you will do with the proceeds 
of an investment on the Derby, and we had agreed that there was one 
particular blot on the Statute Book called the Common Informer, whose 
removal was long overdue. The origin of this legal personality was 
ancient, but quite simple. When there was no police force and little 
public conscience it was found expedient, as a judge once put it, ‘to 
enlist the motive of private greed’ for the purpose of enforcing the 
law; this was done by means of a special form of civil action, in which 
the plaintiff could claim for his own benefit the whole or part of the 
penalty imposed by the Court, even though he had no personal interest 
or grievance of any kind. 

This is best shown by the very first statute listed for amendment in 
the schedule of the new Act. It is dated the fifth year of King 
Edward III (1331) and it recites that the Statute of Northampton, 
enacted three years earlier for the regulation of markets and fairs, had 
been found ineffective ‘ through failure-to ascertain and report breaches 
of its provisions’. The later statute therefore in effect created a kind 
of irregular detective force, paid by results. This machinery was applied 
in varying forms during the following centuries, especially in Tudor 
times when it became notorious for its abuses, but in modern days it has 
been mainly heard of in connection with the Sunday Observance Act 
of 1780. Under that Act any person discovering an unlawful public 
amusement on a Sunday could claim penalties as high as £200 a day, 
and several such actions had been before the Courts in recent times. 
One of my legal colleagues had a case in which a Common Informer 
openly boasted that he had made several thousands a year out of 
agreements not to sue entertainment proprietors, extracted from them 
by the threat of proceedings under the Act of 1780. 

I found that Mr. Herbert Morrison had described the Common 
Informer in February 1944 as ‘ this antiquated and undesirable device ’, 
but the Government had done nothing about it, so I decided to try 
to abolish him by a private Bill. The first reading of a Bill is purely 
formal, and all I had to do was to hand in to the Table a dummy 
containing the so-called short and long Titles. February 9, 1951, was 
then appointed for the Second Reading. There was much legal research 
to be done, but I had several kind friends to help with this and it was 
only part of the story, for I very soon found that I had run into a 
regular hornets’ nest on the parliamentary side—not from any mere 
party point of view but in the realms of high policy. 

The Common Informer had just come into special prominence 
because of two very different matters, the proposal for Sunday opening 
of the Festival fun-fair and the disputed right of the Reverend J. G. 
Macmanaway to sit in the House of Commons. Sunday Observance, 
as I have mentioned, was the special preserve of the Common Informer, 
and, although many Members of Parliament were quite ready to join 
in a hunt after that objectionable animal, the Festival debate had shown 
that the House was very sensitive; in fact pressure was exerted on me 
from various quarters to drop the whole idea, as being likely to 
embarrass whatever Government might be in power. 

It would be discourteous, if nothing more, for me to quote the 
correspondence and interviews I had with various authorities; it is 
enough to. say that in the end I was able to persuade the Home 
Secretary, as the responsible Minister, that the Government ought not 


to oppose the Billvin principle, thanks largely to the support and 
encouragement of the then Attorney-General, Sir Hartley Shawcross. 
I should also like to add, in fairness to the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, that, far from offering any opposition to the Bill, the Society 
supported it whole-heartedly, as soon as it was made clear that we were 
not seeking to interfere with the substantive law. 

But I had not finished with the Government by any means, for 
now I came up against snag number two. The parliamentary status of 
Mr. Macmanaway, as a clerk in Holy Orders in Northern Ireland, had 
been questioned by a Common Informer, and it was put to me that as 
such proceedings were the foundation of the legal machinery for dis- 
qualifying Members of Parliament, a constitutional issue was involved 
which made the whole subject unsuitable for a Private Members’ Bill. 
This seemed to me much too sweeping, so I offered to insert in the 
Bill an exception for parliamentary disqualification, provided that the 
Government on its side would undertake to bring in amending legislation 
in that field as soon as possible. This was regarded as somewhat pre- 
sumptuous for an Opposition back bencher,; and we came very near 
breaking-point over .it; but eventually my offer was accepted, again 
largely as the result of the co-operation of my learned friend the 
Attorney-General. This was a valuable by-product of the main opera- 
tion, as the reform of the parliamentary disqualification law was long 
overdue, and I understand that the necessary legislation is now being 
prepared, as the result of the undertaking I secured. 

After this second crisis had been overcome, the Government could not 
have been more helpful, and in particular the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Chuter Ede, got the Cabinet’s approval for my having the assistance 
of the parliamentary draftsmen, without whose knowledge and experi- 
ence it was now obvious that the Bill could never be properly framed, 
for, not only had the virus of the Common Informer penetrated the 
law. so deeply_as to require detailed examination of the statutes of six 
centuries, but there were also a number of hybrid and analogous pro- 
visions which had to be disentangled from the ‘straight’ Common 
Informer enactments, which were all we were concerned to deal with, 
and I was immensely impressed by the care and skill with which the 
draftsmen carry out their very difficult task. Surprising as it may seem, 
the Crown also had the right to bring a civil action of this kind, and 
the Government decided that it should be abandoned: ‘the King’s 
formal consent to be bound by the Act was therefore necessary, and 
no one could tell me how a private member could obtain this, until 
I found that under modern practice it simply requires a nod from a 
Cabinet Minister. 

We had correspondence with the Fishmongers’ and Gunsmiths’ Com- 
panies; we visited the Goldsmiths’ Hall and referred to their original 
documents. In the end we listed some forty-five Acts of Parliament 
in a schedule as requiring amendment, and the body of the Bill was 
drafted quite simply to provide that in future no civil proceedings 
should be brought under any of the Scheduled Acts, but that offenders 
should be prosecuted in the ordinary way—all the penalties going to 
the Exchequer and not to any individual. 


‘That Viperous Vermin’ 

February 9 arrived all too soon, and I was called by the Speaker to 
move the Second Reading. It is painfully easy for a lawyer to antagonise 
the House, or at least to bore it, and I was fortunate in being able to 
provide a little light relief by quoting the Attorney-General’s predecessor 
in the-reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Edward Coke, who described the 
Common Informer as ‘ that viperous vermin’. I suggested that modern 
politicians might find the addition of the adjective useful, as improving 
the vituperative effect. I also referred to an example of the extreme 
limits to which the principle was stretched in an Act of Edward VI 
called the Vagabonds Act, under which anyone observing an idle and 
dissolute person wandering about might bring him before the Court, 
arid claim, not a mere monetary penalty, but the man himself as a 
slave for three years. 

(continued on page 264) 
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Routine Duties 


N a talk which we publish today Mr. Philip Toynbee puts up a 

spirited defence of the man who lives a routine life, who catches 

the same train every morning, eats at the same restaurant, drinks 

at the same’bar, and puts the cat out at the same time each night. 
It is high time that this was boldly said: we may all like the idea of 
being supermen, especially during our dreaming hours, but it would be 
mighty inconvenient if we all were. Supposing the driver of thé last 
*bus or last train home suffered from a so-called artistic temperament 
and abandoned his vehicle, or the postman decided that since letters are 
as likely as not to bear bad news he might as well throw them all in 
the dustbin, where should we be? Life could not go on. 

Indeed, as everyone knows, the artistic temperament is pretty 
mythical; one suspects that it was invented by artists to camouflage 
their.own business acumen. If you are in the position to invite a dis- 
tinguished author or painter to execute a commission for you, what is 
the. first question he is likely to ask—whether you want it written in 
seventeenth-century prose or done in tempera? Not a bit; it is much 
more likely that he will inquire ‘ how much are you going to pay me?’ 
and after that perhaps ‘how many words’ or ‘how large a canvas?’ 
The majority of writers will go into their studies for a given number 
of hours a day, religiously shut themselves up, and produce their stuff. 
If they don’t, they will starve. The writer who throws off a novel in a 
week-end is more likely to be an Edgar Wallace than a Baudelaire. 
And Sherlock Holmes could easily have been deceived. That man with 
the long hair nursing a copy of D. H. Lawrence in the corner of the 
railway carriage is probably a chartered accountant, while the 
neat figure with the bowler hat and the Racing News is the first violin 
in the symphony orchestra. 

Can one trace this paradox further and suggest that it is rather the 
big business executive, the lieutenant-general or the important Civil 
Servant who follows the non-routine life usually ascribed to the artist? 
Are not they the men who, after of course all the appropriate spade 
work has been done by their staffs, take the snap decisions, sometimes 
on temperamental grounds, that may settle the fate of nations or at 
any rate of institutions? Ring up an author or an artist and it is long 
odds that you will find him where you expect to find him—in his study 
or atelier. But try to locate the great administrator and it is as likely 
that you will discover he has hopped over to New York or Paris as 
that he will be in his office. The big executive, one may even learn, 
has had to go off for a day’s golf to clear his mind; the lieutenant- 
general has taken it into his head to inspect the platoon garrisoning the 
Outer Hebrides; the Civil Servant has had to attend an international 
consultative conference on the lake of Geneva or in Lisbon. Finally, 
one has a shrewd suspicion that, unlike the artist, who cannot afford one, 
these notable figures are lost without their private secretaries to record 
their engagements, order their motor-cars, and mark their newspapers 
to show them what they should read. Why do they boast clear: desks 
and enjoy long lunch hours? Because the routine is performed for 
them somewhere else. They rise above it. 
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What They Are Saying 


“Peace” on the air 


On AuGusT 7, more than a month after President Truman had sent 
his message to President Shvernik, with a resolution from Congress 
expressing the friendship of the American people for all peoples, the 
Soviet home radio broadcast the full text of the message and resolu- 
tion, together with a message from President Shvernik to President 
Truman and a resolution by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
President Shvernik’s message assured the American-people of the 
Soviet desire for peace and called for a five-power ‘peace’ pact; 
while the Soviet resolution welcomed the American approach, but asked 
how the resolution of Congress regarding the necessity for the elimina- 
tion of barriers between the two peoples could be reconciled with the 
actions of the United States Government. Coupled with this new 
move in Moscow’s “peace” campaign, there was increasing emphasis 
in Moscow broadcasts last week on the need to free east-west trade 
from its present restrictions. ‘Immense quantities of raw materials’ 
essential for the western countries, it said, were available in the U.S.S.R. 
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and eastern Europe; and an article in Zzvestia on the proposed inter- 


national trade conference was quoted as saying: 


The US.S.R. and the People’s Democracies are ready to develop 
international economic collaboration by every possible means, conditional 


upon equality of rights and due consideration for mutual interests. ~ 


The first direct comment by Moscow radio on the Truman-Shvernik 
exchange came in a broadcast in Czech on August 9, stating that this 
latest peaceful move by the Soviet Government had ‘given rise to 
alarm_in the capitals of the United States, Britain and France’, where 
the bourgeois propagandists were “terrified of the word peace’. Then, 
after giving a list of what were claimed to be actions by the Soviet 
State in defence of peace, it added: 

The Soviet peace offensive was not started yesterday or the day before. 

From the first day of its existence, the Soviet Government has fought 

to free the Soviet peoples and all countries from the horrors of war. 


Another Moscow broadcast quoted Pravda for the claim that the 
Soviet Government, which had no aggressive aims, supported any 
initiative truly directed towards a rapprochement between the nations. 

The latest Soviet “peace” move was enthusiastically welcomed by 
the satellite radios. A broadcast from the east zone of Germany stated 
that a five-power pact would ensure a general easing of the inter- 
national tension and would endow the United Nations with authority 
—which it had- forfeited ‘under American leadership ’—as a genuine 


world organisation of nations with equal rights. In short, if Truman. 


and Congress wanted to make a decisive contribution towards peace, 
“the way by the side of the Soviet Union is open to them’. The main 
argument in all satellite comment was that the United States Govern- 
ment had been forced to make its gesture by the pressure of American 
public opinion, but that, despite its peaceful protestations, it had not 
abandoned its aggressive designs. Thus, Prague radio, quoting the com- 
munist press, stated: 

If the United States Government is for peace and international 
co-operation, why all this stubbornness in rejecting a five-power peace 
pact? . . . Why does it frustrate a peaceful solution of the Korean 
conflict? 


r 


cautious. From the United States, the New York Times was quoted 


_ for saying that it was ‘another propaganda move in Moscow’s phoney 


peace offensive’. Most other American newspapers agreed. But the 
Washington Post, after expressing great’ scepticism, concluded: 


It would be a great error to dismiss the Russian statement as mere 
propaganda. The Russians have asserted that they put no barriers \in 
the way of mutual friendship. Fine! Let the State Department propose 
that groups of American engineers be taken to inspect the much- 
vaunted hydro-electric plants. In return, we can show the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to a similar Russian contingent. Similar exchanges 
might be proposed for groups of farmers, artists and journalists. By 
making such proposals, the State Department can put Russian words 
to the test of performance. 


An article by Joseph Harsch in the Christian Science Monitor was 
quoted for the following conclusion: ; ; 
Russia’s move is regarded as primarily an attempt to halt the trend 


of events and permit Russian .strength to regain its lost relative 
momentum. 


Reaction to all this on the part of western commentators was very 
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Did You Hear That? 


FISHERMEN OF FRANCE 


“Ir was AT RoscorFF I first met the fishermen of Brittany ’, said COLIN 
WILLS in a Home Service talk, ‘and I went back to find some old 
friends. There was Captain Quemener, a spare, wiry man of sixty, 
tanned the same colour as the Roscoff rocks, with grizzled hair and 
‘moustache and lively blue eyes. The seven years since I had seen him 
did not appear to have changed him, nor had they changed his cap, 
except perhaps to make it even jauntier. Nor had they changed his 
jersey, except to fade it a shade near the blue of the sky, a tone further 
away from its original deep-sea colour. 

“We took a glass of wine in the bar of his wife’s restaurant, and I 


Fishing boats at Villefranche on the Mediterranean coast; and 
(right) Breton fishermen at Guilvinec 
French Tourist Office 


asked him what he was fishing for this season. “ Principally 
the crustaceans ”’, he said. “ They are very good. As good 
as ever. Some fishes diminish, some even disappear, but 
the crustaceans remain loyal ”. 

“Joseph came over and joined us, a man of about eighty, 
somewhat bent with rheumatism, his blue eyes pale and 
moist, his once crimson jersey faded to shrimp colour. He 
modestly denied he knew very much about the crustaceans, 
but agreed he could often-tell the fishermen when and 
where they were likely to make good catches. “I do not 
go out any more”, he said wistfully, “but I often go to 
watch the crustaceans in the wivier”. The vivier is a 
Breton institution, a series of tanks in which the crustaceans 
are kept alive and swimming until required for market. 

“A few days Jater I was hundreds of miles away across 
France, on the Mediterranean coast at Villefranche. 
Nothing could be more different from Brittany. Instead of the wild, 
empty land stretching away from rugged shores, there was the Cote 
d’Azur, the curving, tranquil bays of a paler, more limpid blue, ringed 
with pastel coloured villas and hotels, and gardens full of palms and 
cactus, roses, carnations, and purple bougainvillaea. Everything was 
designed, created, cultivated. Yet Villefranche itself was a true fishing 
port, with brightly painted boats in its walled harbour and brown nets 


and sails drying in the light breeze. Above the harbour the town rose in 


"terraces and jumbled masses of buildings clinging to steep rock walls 
_ and opening on steep streets. The square, whitewashed houses of the 
Brittany coast, the old Celtic crosses on the lonely heath, the elaborate 


Gothic churches, might have been at the other end of the world. Yet this 
was still France, and the men I was going to meet down on the customs 
house wharf were French fishermen, like Quemener and Joseph’. 


BEATING THE HEAT IN WASHINGTON 
“In Washington, this is the season of pests and mildewed frightfulness ’, 
reported LEONARD MIArL in ‘The Eye-Witness’ recently. ‘ The 
mosquitoes are on the rampage, the temperature is in the nineties every 
day, and in the seventies every night. The other day it was 86 by 5.30 
in the morning. When you mention the weather to a Washingtonian, 
. there is always the parrot-like reply: “It’s not the 
heat: it’s the humidity”. The humidity is also in the 
high nineties. Your tools in the basement all go rusty, 
your books all get mildewed, cupboard doors swell and 
won’t open, and you yourself feel like the wet rag that 
passes for your shirt. 

“Washington has various ways of trying to beat the 
heat. More and more offices have air-conditioning units 
installed in the windows. Most of the shops are air 
conditioned, and there has been a steady increase of 
air conditioning in private houses and clubs. One 
avenue of escape is the intimate clammy coldness of a 
cinema, where the air-conditioned temperature always 
seems lower than anywhere else, and “‘ summer bache- 
lors”, who have sent their families away to cooler 
places, seek solace in air-conditioned bars with gin and 
tonic and mint julep and other tall drinks with clinking 
ice cubes, which are alleged to provide at least a tem- 
porary respite. 

‘The hot nights are particularly unpleasant for the 
children.- Newspapers are full of articles with various 
tips. Put Junior to sleep on the floor of the play pen 
where the cool air circulates, put a bowl of ice cubes 
in front of the fan, hang a wet towel on an open window 
if you_have no fan, keep the children up late in the 
evening and let them sleep in the middle of the day, 
and so on. But the real relief for 
children here in Washington is when 
they block off certain streets and turn 
on all the fire hydrants to cool the 
road, and cool the air above, and 
provide a magnificent paddling ground. 
I have lately passed one of these 
streets, and I watched half-a-dozen 
little Negro children having a splen- 
did splash. The use of the fire hydrants 
is particularly welcome in Washing- 
ton, because there are not many 
_swimming pools, and though people 
take to the river on boats, the broad 
Potomac is so polluted that you bathe 
at your peril. 

“Housewives have various schemes 
for making the chotes more tolerable 
—doing the housework slowly, sitting 
down wherever possible, chilling the 
: laundry in the refrigerator before 
starting to iron it, and having-a fan near the ironing board: and above 
all, having a fan in the kitchen facing outwards. They try to cut down 
cooking to a minimum, and people eat a lot of salads or buy cold cuts 
of meat and sausage from the delicatessen round the corner. They use 
paper napkins that can be thrown away, instead of linen ones that have 
to be washed; they put plastic covers over tablecloths, so that a quick 
wipe meets the case, and whenever possible they eat out of doors. 
Women and girls wear what they call sun-back dresses, and children 
walk around in bathing costumes, and most men wear suits of very thin 
material, nylon or cord or seersucker, which look somewhat like a pair 
of pyjamas. If you go out to dinner you put on a jacket to arrive at 
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the front-door, but your host immediately relieves you of it, and 
hangs it in the hall like an overcoat in winter, and invites you to 
remove your tie’. 


HOLIDAY TIME IN THE NORTH 

‘The vast industrial areas of the northern counties take their holiday 
in bulk, as it were’, said VERNON NOBLE in a talk in the Home Service. 
‘ This applies especially to the textile towns when whole districts go on 
holiday and the streets are almost deserted, except for stray cats and 
policemen, and the few lonely stay-at-homes. When-the main industry 
of a town closes down and the workers make for the seaside and country- 
side, there is no point in the shops keeping open, so most of those shut 
their doors; and if the shops are not open, the other factories and 
offices may as well close too, which they do. — 

‘Each town has its own appointed holiday week. In Lancashire, for 
example, the Wakes 
Weeks, as they are gener- 
ally called, began in June, 
and will go on until the 
end of this month. Some 
of the big towns have 
already had theirs, places 
like Oldham, Bolton, 
Wigan, Burnley and Black- 
burn. The August Bank 
Holiday weekend has no 
particular significance, but 
there will be another week- 
end holiday during Sep- 
tember, sometimes called 
the Little Wakes. In some 
of the Yorkshire towns the 
annual holiday is known 
as “Feast Week”, Ship- 
ley Feast, for example; 
and Bradford’s holiday, 
which began on August 
11, is called “ Bowling 
Tide”. 

“Two towns now on 
holiday are Royton and 
Swinton in Lancashire, 
which are fairly typical of 
the cotton industry’s: mill 
towns; both are mainly 
spinning districts. In com- 
mon with other places, 
the workers have been saving up ever since last summer through clubs 
at the mills, or holiday clubs organised in such contrasting places as 
public houses and Sunday schools. In Royton, with a population of 
only about 20,000, £62,000 has been paid out by the holiday clubs 
and banks, an increase of £5,000 over last year. Hundreds of folk have 
gone to the Lancashire coast and North Wales, and also to the Festival 
in London. The biggest rush from Swinton has been for the south coast 
and the Isle of Man. Northern mill workers have a reputation for 
putting their heart and soul into a holiday. It. used to be said that 
Lancashire lassies and lads lived for a week at Wakes at the rate of 
£1,000 a year; and it is no doubt true today, except that £1,000 doesn’t 
mean what it did. Leeds has also begun its holiday. The bus companies 
report that bookings are the highest since the war. At a Sunderland 
shipyard some of the men postponed their holiday so that they could 
complete a tanker’. 


THE CHAMPION WHO TURNED PREACHER 

“William Thompson or “ Bendigo” ’, related CAPTAIN ATHELSTAN 
POPKESS in the Midland Home Service, ‘ was born into the world in the 
town of Nottingham at a tough time, on October 11, 1811. Those were 
days when there was many a fracas between the police and a band of 
roughs called the “ Nottingham Lambs”. Sudden passions sometimes 
quickly led to riots and bloodshed. 

“This was the background of William Thompson and his~ twenty 
brothers and sisters, of whom he was one of triplets. After selling 
oysters about the town, young William was apprenticed to the trade of 
iron-turning. Throughout his youth and early manhood he was keen 
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on all outdoor sports. He could throw a stone 200 yards; and for a 
wager he once hurled a half brick seventy yards across the River 
Trent with his left hand. But the exercise he loved best was learning 
the intricacies of the Noble Art. Bendigo’s first match of note was 
with big Ben Caunt. That Caunt was six inches taller and three 
stone heavier never gave him a moment’s worry. He just sailed in, 
and after punishing Caunt severely in a fight that lasted two hours, 
won in the twenty-second. round. His next engagements were with 
the celebrated Langan, which lasted ninety-two rounds; and with 
Brassey of Bradford, which went fifty-two rounds. Bendigo won them 
both. Then huge Bill Looney, styling himself Champion of England, 
was challenging all comers. Bendigo took him on. After 100 rounds, 
during which they milled nearly three hours, Looney was laid low. 

“A return match with Caunt was now arranged. Bendigo’s hitting on 
Caunt’s body, according to a spectator, sounded like blows on a big drum. 
When Caunt, being unable 
to ward off Bendigo’s ter- 
rible two-fisted attack, 
caught him in a strangle- 
hold, the crowd roared: 
“ Tha’ big ugly toad; dost 
tha’ call that fighting? The 
little "un could lick three 
of thee, if tha’d only 
fight! ”” The crowd broke 
into the ring and the fight. 
was stopped until they 
could be induced to leave 
it. Then the interrupted 
milling went on _ for 
seventy-five rounds. At 
last Bendigo, coming out: 
of his corner, slipped and 
fell on the trampled turf. 
Caunt’s seconds at once 
cried “Foul! ”, it not 
being allowed under Prize 
Ring Rules to go down. 
without being struck. So, 
amid rioting such as was 
seldom equalled at an 
English ring, Caunt was 
given the decision. 

‘An accident kept Ben- 
digo out of the ring until 
-1845, when he again 
fought Caunt; this time 
for the championship of England. Again Caunt was unable to deal 
with Bendigo’s speed and hitting power. They fought and wrestled on to 
the thirty-eighth round, after which Caunt was disqualified. Of this 
fight the famous sporting Squire Osbaldeston who saw the fight, said: 
“In my opinion Caunt fell without a blow, to avoid being hit out 
of time”. At thirty-nine years of age Bendigo retired from the ring. 

“As sometimes happens with pugilists tuned to the minute, on 
retirement from the ring he went on a “ bender”’, and was often mad 
drunk. Twenty-eight times he was sent to the House of Correction 
as a drunk and disorderly. He became a pothouse bully. Then he 
was converted. It happened to him after listening to the preacher 
Richard Weaver, the “Converted Collier”. Bendigo was miraculously 
reformed, and declared: “I have fought and sinned for the devil, now 
I am determined, by the Grace of God, to win the crown of Heaven ”. 

“He died in 1880 and they laid him to rest in the Old Bath Street 
Cemetery, off busy St. Ann’s Well Road. This burial ground has now 
been turned into a garden of rest for old folk. Among the few grave- 
stones and monuments that have not been removed is Bendigo’s. 
You may see it there today—a gleaming white lion, crouched to spring, 
and the inscription on it reads: 

E In memory of 
WILLIAM THOMPSON, 
“ Bendigo ”, 
of Nottingham; 
who died August 23rd, 1880, 
-. aged 69 years. 
In life always brave, fighting like a lion; 
In death like a lamb, tranquil in Zion’. : 
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Philosophy and the Age of Anxiety 


By IRWIN EDMAN 


T is a speculative prediction as to what our age will be called by 
some future historian, but there is certainly one word applied to 
it again and again now; W. H. Auden calls it the ‘age of anxiety’, 
and a whole philosophy, existentialism, in France and elsewhere, 
has fixed upon anxiety as the characteristic feeling-tone of our era. 


Qutward Calm and Inward Conflicts 


When, indeed. we look back with a nostalgia to previous genera- 
tions, no further back perhaps than the early nineteen-hundreds, 
our nostalgia is chiefly for an age that in retrospect.at least seems to 
have been calm and assured. There were occasionally signs that dis- 
quieted. people, even in the early nineteen-hundreds, and prompted 
them to say, like the celebrated T. Fenning Dodsworth of Max 
Beerbohm, that they did not like the look of things in the Far East and 
elsewhere. But such persons were generally regarded as alarmists and 
eccentrics. The future of mankind seemed a bright prospect and progress 
a foregone conclusion. 

There were, as we now see, and have been taught by novelists with 
hindsight, uneasinesses in the more private soul of man and in the 
public world even then. The novels of Mrs. Humphry Ward had long 
broached the inner conflicts between science and religion that were 
agitating sensitive men and women. The battle between liberty and 
power was beginning to be recognised, and Matthew Arnold reminded 
us that though the sea of faith had once been at the full it no longer 
was. But, compared with our own day, the late "nineties and the early 
years of this century seem in every way peaceful ones, both in the 


- heart of man and in the world in which man lived. 


Peace can certainly not be said to be the word for our time, for 
even when we have it officially it is on the most unstable terms. The 
past always seems quiet in spirit largely because it is over, but there 
are special reasons, perfectly patent to almost everyone, why we may 
pride ourselves—if one may use the expression—on having the biggest 
headaches of all time. There are, in the first place, what we may call 
‘public’ anxieties. It requires no further research than the headlines 
in the newspapers to remind ourselves what these disquietudes are. The 
focus of tension varies from month to month; the spotlight is first 
upon Korea, then upon Indo-China, or Iran, upon Greece, upon 
Turkey, or upon Kashmir, a name once denoting to western ears a 
serenity and beauty and solitude quite out of this world. 

By ‘public’ anxieties we mean anxieties concerning the future, if 
any, of human civilisation, and the survival of the human race itself. In 
all the great cities of the world the uneasiness comes nearer home; the 
concern with the possibility of survival of oneself and those closest to 
one’s heart. The threat of the end of the world, or the end of man, or 
the end of civilisation has been asserted in previous generations with 
great vehemence, but the end of the world seems quite a scientific 
possibility now, for Hiroshima has taught us what man can do to man 
in the way of destruction. And even those of us who do not foresee an 
immediate universal destruction, yet see the very real possibility of 
something resembling a new, long, dark ages when everything that 
goes by way of being worth calling civilisation, will have vanished, 
including, perhaps, what we in America call the ‘ technical know-how ’. 
All this will have vanished, the techniques of civilisation, and moral 
and aesthetic and spiritual values as well. Even worse, the technical 
know-how itself, those thinking machines so-called, that will replace 
whole assembly lines—those bureaucracies that will regiment the lives 
of whole nations, these can, and very well may, destroy the freedom 
of spirit which alone makes any life worth preserving. 

But in addition to all this, there is, as the psychiatrists have made us 
aware, an anxiety within us, in our solitary internal psyches. St. Paul 
long ago reminded us that we are all creatures of corruption, bodies 
of this death. Contemporary psychiatrists have brought us similar 
reminders. But the word they are likely to use is guilt, instead of sin; 
they tell us that we are burdened with guilt, which we do not even 
acknowledge. And that those guilts fester within us, and distract and 
corrupt and destroy our lives. A great deal of psycho-analysis is the 


technique of helping us to face our unacknowledged guilts and to rid 
us of the burden that they are to us. But the very therapy that has 
been devised to cure us has also helped to make many of us abnormally 
aware of our guilts, our inferiorities, our suppressed impulses, our 
frustrated desires. No abjectly repentant sinner of a previous century 
could be more uneasy in his soul, as to his worthiness or his powers, 
than those who have learned a smattering of what used to be called 
only a few years ago the new psychology. The question in many con- 
temporary minds arises, not in the form, ‘What shall we do to be 
saved?’ but rather in the form, ‘Is there anything in our greedy and 
lustful; and tormented and incoherent ‘selves worth saving? ’ 

Worry about the future of civilisation, uneasiness about our private 
selyes might be considered enough cause for unhappiness for one 
generation. But in addition there is a third form of anxiety, what one 
may well call ‘cosmic anxiety ’—a phrase which sounds more pre- 
posterous than it actually is. Everyone recalls—or as Mr. Churchill 
once said, everyone should recall—W. S. Gilbert’s address to the 
Terrestrial Globe in Bab Ballads, the terrestrial globe which, despite 
the miseries of the poet we are told in parenthesis, rolls on. But 
Gilbert was not obsessed with anxiety as to whether the terrestrial globe. 
itself would continue to roll, nor with a subtler worry as to whether 
there were any sense in the earth continuing to roll on. By cosmic 
anxiety, I mean the concern found even among persons .normally 
religious as to whether there is any significance in the world entire, 
or in that universe in which our world is only one among an infinity 
of worlds, and whether that whole universe in which our world is only 
one, has any meaning at all. It might appear curious that human beings, 
with so many private worries of their own and so many public diffi- 
culties to face, should be concerned about the direction, the purpose, or 
the purposelessness, of a whole circumambient universe. But it is 
precisely when private affairs go wrong and public events are so 
threatening that human beings fall back upon their ultimate spiritual 
resources and try to make their terms with ultimate issues. 

Private ills would be less unbearable, public calamity would seem less 
tragic, if one could be sure that the universe itself had some clear 
significance and some saving meaning. Certainly to those who do not 
share simple, traditional faith in the supernatural, such a consoling 
significance is not obvious; indeed, the astronomers promise us—if 
promises are worth it—that our sun will crash into another sun 
eventually and all again will be chaos. We-are informed that our world 
will eventually either burn up or freeze. All this may be millions of 
years away, but, as William James once suggested, that is the tragedy 
of it, that in the vast drifting of the cosmic weather nothing, absolutely 
nothing, will remain. 


‘Emotionally at Peace’ 


What has philosophy to say to these anxieties, private, public or 
cosmic? What has it to say by way of assuagement or reassurance? Or 
what has philosophy so much as to do with these forms of uneasiness, 
that require statecraft to heal in the public world, and psychiatry to 
heal in the private psyche? There is, of course, a long tradition in 
philosophy that has brought—it still brings, to a perhaps even smaller 
circle—the sense of security that comes when we are offered absolute 
guarantees, guarantees in which we have faith. There are still those, for 
example, who believe, as Hegel believed, and as for different technical 
reasons Leibnitz believed, that whatever the conflicts and discords that 
seemed to mark history, the universe is essentially reasonable and 
coherent; and whatever tensions mark the unfolding of history, that 
history is essentially rational. In other words, that history is simply the 
story of reason logically and patently disclosing itself. There are, in 
other words, philosophies that manage to prove to the satisfaction of a 
good many readers that all the apparent evils in the world are really not 
evils at all; that these edged fragments add up to one comprehensive 
and rational system of good. Or, in other terms, that the universe makes 
sense; that history, correctly read, is morally satisfactory, and satisfying 
to the most spiritually sensitive of men. 
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This kind of philosophy is generally known as idealism, both because 
it identifies existence with the ideal and because it regards history as the 
unfolding of a systematic chain of ideas. Such idealistic philosophies 
so-called are a little harder to accept than the habits of thought of 
modern men, formed, as they are today, largely under the influence of - 
the physical sciences and of statistical methods. Nor do I mean simply 
the habits of thought of professional thinkers. The ordinary man lives 
secondhand and that when removed from seminal ideas, and the ideas 
that most influence him today are those that have come from relatively 
new sciences. There are many serious philosophies current which make 
no claim whatever at proving that the universe makes more sense than 
the empirical evidence seems to warrant. There are philosophies today 
that will not go beyond the circle of provable fact, and will not allege, 
in the face of observable evils, that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. 

What else then can philosophy do in the way of assuagement, of 
encouragement, of reassurance, if it cannot promise that reason is in its 
heaven and all’s right with the world? For one thing, it can provide 
the great liberation that comes with the acquirement of a habit of 
philosophical contemplation itself. Lucretius, at the beginning of his 
famous second book, in his philosophical poem on-the nature of things, 
suggests that one can stand on the shore and watch the waves in wild 
commotion, and yet be emotionally at peace; that one can even regard 
a shipwreck without too great or too overwhelming agitation; that one 
can even regard the world as a vast shipwreck which one can thus 
detachedly observe. It is possible to survey even present disasters, even 
our own, with a certain spectatorial interest; with the serenity of the 
disinterested observer. It is possible, as Spinoza taught, to see things 
under the form of eternity, including the tragic events of our own time. 
There is what Boethius, writing in prison, called his great small classic 
The Consolation of Philosophy. It is the consolation or comfort of 
seeing things in perspective and, hence, in proportion. 

There have been other times, there have been other places, men have 
died before us, and men will die after us. Civilisations have risen before, 
and civilisations before our own have passed away. And it is at least 
possible, intellectually and imaginatively, to take, for a time at least, 
the view of the philosophical historian, who can regard even the present 
time by the standards of eternity and look at the immediate now as one 
might look at the remote past, or as one might imagine the remote 
future. This may seem a cruel and callous, and also an impossible, 
lesson of philosophy, the beholding of present agonies and endurances 
with the detachment of a mind surveying all time and all existence. It 
is not heartlessness, nor is it impossibility; it is a rare privilege, a 
privilege given alone to human beings, of regarding even the present, 
and even the worst of the present, with the eye of the disinterested 


Functionalism 


LANCE WRIGHT sums up the series 


HE broad purpose of this series has been to take stock of the 

present position in architecture and design. Coming now to 

the summing up it seems natural to make a comparison of the 

position now with what it was twenty years ago. Twenty years 
is a longish period in design. 

By 1930 what was already recognised as the grand architectural 
debate of the twentieth century was well under way. The pioneers— 
Walter Gropius, Le Corbusier, Mies Van der Rohe—had had ten years 
to put forward their challenge in the form of works and the intellectual 
world had had a chance of discovering what it was all about. The 
debate turned on what was called ‘ Functionalism ’. Whether men were 
for or against, it was agreed on all hands that functionalism was at least 
characteristic of the times. 

As is always the case when a word like this comes suddenly into 
polemical use, everyone thought that he had a clear idea of what it 
meant, but in fact it lent itself to countless interpretations. The most 
common of them was ‘fitness to purpose’. Allied to this was the 
complementary idea that objects and buildings should express the 
materials they were made of and the methods used to make them. 

On this interpretation those who were traditionally minded could 
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mind. When we do so, the immediate, for all its urgency, loses its 
venom and its sting. Oddly enough, it provides us with a kind of 
courage, it lends us the resources of equanimity and renewed energy 
when we know that evils worse than our own, and certainly not 
dissimilar to them, have been faced, though in other forms, by genera- 
tions before our own, and in many instances have been transcended, and 
that civilisation in some form has never ended. Such a contemplative 
detachment, may help us to overcome the current tendency to shout 
from the house-tops or from the radio that this is the end of the world. 
Such shouting has taken place before, and it has obviously always been 
a little previous, for this is not the first time that the end of all things 
has been announced long before the dread news could possibly be 
certified. Contemplation may be cold, but it is better than hot hysteria. 
And it lends a certain dignity to life, to face the evils that lie before 
us with that proportioned quietude we call philosophy. 

Philosophy, however, is more than quietude, and more than merely 
intellectual resignation. It suggests the genuine grounds of courage 
and hope. For history is not a juggernaut of a logic whose path is 
determined in advance; history is the co-operative fruit of the conjoined 
doings of men whose very choices determine what is to be the prospect 
before us. What the future will be depends on what mankind as a whole — 
chooses it to be. It is earlier, not later, than we think. Scientific 
method, for example, is very young in the long perspective of even 
human history, assuming that human beings have been on this earth 
240,000 years. In such a long perspective, if we were to put those 
years in terms of hours on a clock, the history of science is the history 
of only the last few minutes. And science has so far been applied -chiefly 
to physical matters, and not to the relationships of human beings. 

Democracy has been hastily described as a failure, even by friends 
of democracy, but democratic institutions are, like modern science, 
extremely young, even if it be said that democratic institutions go back 
to the ancient Greeks. That too, in the perspective of human history, is 
relatively a few minutes. Philosophical vision, as well as philosophical 
detachment, will help us to take into account the part that human 
intelligence and human good will may jointly make in the determination 
of the future. And if it remains true that each human life ends in death, 
if it remains through the years permanently true that any given 
civilisation will end, it is yet possible for us to survey with a certain 
ardour and adventure and imagination the prospects of a humanity that 
will long outlive our individual lives. We may take, I think, as a kind of 
permanent moral apophthegm, an epitaph that was found on the tomb- 
stone of a sailor whose body, over 2,000 years ago, had been washed 
up on the coast of Asia Minor. That epitaph reads, as translated into 
English: “A shipwrecked sailor, on this coast, bids you set sail. Full 
many a gallant ship ere we were lost weathered the gale’. 

—Third Programme 


in the ’Fifties 


of talks on ‘Architecture and Design’ 


say that the principle of functionalism did not differ in kind from that 
of all good designers at all periods in history. And that, therefore, in 
cases where the use was the same, the material was the same and the 
method of construction the same, a traditional object might well be 
classed-as a ‘ functional’ object. The classical example was the Windsor 
chair. This can perhaps be termed the English interpretation. Regarded 
simply as an interpretation of a word it is impeccable. Yet it is his- 
torically inaccurate. For had ‘ functionalism’ meant simply this there 
would never have been so much fuss about it. 

The acid test lies more in the nature of the works produced than 
in the word coined hastily to describe them. If you look at one of the 
classic buildings that established the movement—as, for instance, the 
Swiss Pavilion at the Cité Universitaire—you will see at once that far 
more was meant than ‘fitness to purpose’. As Professor Gropius said 
in a recent lecture*, ‘ Rationalisation, which many people imagine to be 
the cardinal principle of present design, is really only its purifying 
agency ’. 

~_ Whether men welcomed these buildings or deplored them it was 
generally conceded that they were as significant in their way as had 
been the early buildings of the Renaissance, that they were the heralds~ 
will be published in a forthcoming number of THE LISTENER . 
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of a new order of feeling. Great cultural movements are disarmingly 
simple and definite in their origins. The Renaissance was no more nor 
less than a wholesale resort to the wisdom of antiquity. It was as 
though western people had suddenly exhausted one quarry of ideas and 
had then moved off to open up another. 

It is surely the same with the migration which the twentieth century 
embarked upon. The quarry of precedent had been used up and we 
made a start upon 
the quarry of exact 
research. Whatever 
else the Swiss Pavi- 
lion may be it is a 
monument of this 
great cultural trans- 
migration. We see at 
once how far from 
the truth any ex- 
clusively utilitarian 
interpretation of 
architecture must 
always be. A build- 
ing must serve a 
purpose, it is true, 
but a.work of archi- 
tecture must trans- 
cend this purpose 
and serve an idea. 
The true object of 
functionalism, there- 
fore, was not merely 
to make men- phy- 
sically comfortable 
—though it certainly 
set out to do this— 
but to make men 


new methods, all 
those new applica- 
tions of human 
thought which had 
already gone so far 
to revolutionise their 
lives. 
Functionalisnr was and is a social thing. We can see this in its 
influence upon professional life. Since the age of liberalism the profes- 


Cité Universitaire, Paris 


sions have always encouragéd one another in the belief that any- 


developments within their professional field arose simply out of their 
own ingenuity working on their own subject matter. Under this illusion 
each profession has created a strong ‘mystique’ of its own, has set a 
double guard on the profes- ; 
sional secret. No man perhaps 
has in the past been more 
insistent upon his professional 
secrets than the architect. 
Even the craft revival—the 
enlightened movement which 
was one of the parents of 
functionalism — offers an 
ideal picture of a profession 
turned in upon itself: out of 
the architect’s own craft 
experience was to cofe all 
future architectural good. But 
functionalism cut directly 
across this. It was from the 
first inter-professional, as 
witness the celebrated Bau- 
haus at Dessau. It demanded 
the working together of a 
wide range gf experts, many 
of whom had nothing to do 
with “ design’ in the accepted 
meaning of the word. For it 
was recognised that people 
outside the professions, like 
the quantity surveyor and 
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the salesman; will if they are fired with the same spirit, make contribu- 
tions which may be as much to the point in the forming of a design 
idea as any which are born spontaneously in the mind of the designer. 

This co-operative side of the modern movement has in the meantime 
been recognised as important for commercial as well as for aesthetic 
reasons, as a previous speaker in this series pointed out when he talked 
about the advantages of team-work in industrial design”. In this country 
the idea of a design team—diverse in talents and experience but united 
in sympathy—has taken a Idng time to mature. But we seem to have 
unwittingly arrived at it, for the Exhibition on the South Bank is not 
least interesting as an example of co-operation. The position of Mr. 
Hugh Casson at its ‘ Director of Architecture’ is surely prophetic of 
the changing circumstances of the architect. As a designer he was no 
more than a first among equals: for his team was made up of a whole 
order of men who, in respect of their own subject matter, were no less 
masters than he. They ranged from the architect’s old adversary, the 
structural engineer, to all the various kinds of designer who gather 
under the aegis of the Society of Industrial Artists. Yet, in so far as 
his personal field comprised theirs, Mr. Casson was also the co-ordinator 
of all these—for the word ‘ architect’ means, after all, the arch builder. 
As many people have pointed out, a parallel to this can perhaps be found 
in the system which men fell into when they came to build the medieval 
cathedrals. Then also they were guided by the logic of an idea. 

The background of architecture and design has changed little since 
the ’thirties, but_we have had some experience, and of this the 
Exhibition itself is surely the chief occasion. It is, as it were, a first 
encampment on our particular English migration. As we should expect, 
the influence of our own reformers counts for much and has given rise 
to a distinct split in the ranks of those who have taken part. The 
modern movement in England stems from William Morris and the 
craft revival. The craft revivalists and their successors took functional- 
ism in their stride, but gave it their own interpretation. Theirs was 
the literal ‘fitness to purpose’ conception which I mentioned earlier. 
Eminently an ideal for craftsmen, it has, in the case of furniture design, 
survived intact down to our time, having received much moral support 
from Scandinavia. But in architecture, on the other hand, the craft 
tradition has to all appearances been broken off, and the best of English 
contemporary .architecture is in the line of what I should call orthodox 
functionalism, which has come to us chiefly from outside. 

There is thus on the South Bank a distinct tug-of-war between 
those who are primarily “craftsmen and those whom, despite the 
unfortunate association of this word, I would describe as aesthetes. 
Broadly speaking, the designers of furniture still belong to the craft 
tradition. Further, they usually have an intimate share in the making 
of the objects they design: that is their strength. Their weakness lies 
in their failure to appreciate the world of ideas, their failure to appre- 
ciate the true ends of the movement in which they have been caught up. 

The fact is that in these days of a widening choice in materials 
the form of an object is fast becoming more important than the materials 
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it is made of. Under the craft regime the designer spent all his efforts 
in working up his material to the best advantage: it was the material 
which decided the form. But it is now becoming increasingly feasible 
for the designer to go straight to the form which for him embodies 
an apt idea of the purpose served and thence to find materials to suit 
it. Granted that fitness for purpose is obtained in both cases, the process 
of design is quite different, the artist’s intuitive leap being required 
in place of the craftsman’s dogged certainties. And the resulting objects 
are quite different. What before was thought of as being only for use 
has become expressive in the same sense as a work of sculpture is 
expressive. In this the designer of objects is beginning to experience 
something of the release which the architect felt when steel, concrete 
and plate glass were first placed in his hands. That lyrical, imaginative 
view of life which we first learnt to associate with the Swiss Pavilion 
is now beginning to animate the world of objects also. Under its 
influence—as has already happened in the world of architecture— 
worthy, craftsmanlike solutions of time-honoured problems are already 
beginning to fail of their effect. 


Cosy, but not Great 

The bond which united the furniture on the South Bank is—as 
David Pye in his talk on furniture pointed out*—that of an unim- 
peachable fitness to purpose. But seen in terms of a strict definition 
of style it is hardly a bond at all. The difference between the common- 
sense formula of the craftsman and the intuitive formula of the aesthete 
results in as clear cut a difference of style as any which history has 
to offer. A craftsman’s chair is just a chair. It undertakes no more for 
us than to receive our weight gracefully. The aesthete’s chair does as 
much, but it is also a ‘ personage’ in the sense that this word is used 
in abstract art. 

In this I sense that there is disagreement between my own views 
and that expressed in this series by David Pye. His is the literal 
interpretation of functionalism which would allow the re-use of tradi- 
tional forms whenever commonsense appears to call for it. This position 
‘seems to me to ignore the cultural issue—that is, to encourage a pro- 
longed and uneasy transition between the Renaissance world and the 
modern. It was this kind of position which in the past produced 
Elizabethan and Jacobean and which was finally superseded by the 
clarity of Inigo Jones. It produces works which may be quaint and 
which may be cosy, but which can never be great. To say this is not 
to belittle the past, but only to say that this formula is not the way 
to preserve the graces which we all recognise in past work. To 
preserve these, forms must be transfigured. The art of a new epoch 
is not something which is evolved by a process of patient readjust- 
ment, it is a phoenix which rises out of the fire. 

The imaginative approach is most evident in those branches of furni- 
ture design where architects have had a hand—in the making of chairs 
and especially of light fittings. But it is above all evident in the 
architecture itself. For the architects on the South Bank are aesthetes 
to a man. The main handicap from which contemporary architecture 
has been suffering has been the architect’s lack of any true mastery 
over the means of building. In this, his case is exactly the opposite 
of that of the furniture designer. He sees himself, not without justice, 
as a Laocoon struggling manfully with the serpent of an unregenerate 
building industry. Lacking this mastery, it is not surprising that people 
have seen in the works of the movement a lack of those sensibilities in 
design which the classical periods of the past have taught us to expect. 
The strength of the architect has been his firm grasp of the chief ends 
of functionalism, his weakness the difficulty of realising them under 
present conditions. The elegance he knows to be necessary to express 
his thought constantly eludes him. So the buildings on the South Bank 
are important not so much because of the ideas they represent but 
because in them these ideas have been realised. The Royal Festival Hall, 
regarded simply as an architectural thought, would have been completely 
possible in the ’thirties, but as a realisation it would not. For the first 
time in this country the aesthetic potentialities of the new materials have 
been fully realised in a large building. : 

Other evidence of this growing mastery over means is what has 
been described by another contributor to this series as ‘the return 
of the Genius Locit. In the early days of functionalism a building 
rarely seemed to have anything to do with its surroundings: it appeared 
like some curious confection out of a popular science journal. But 
there is a growing sensitiveness in this matter which is more marked 
in the few who work in the authentic functionalist tradition than in the 
many who trudge along in its wake. The notion of a building as a 
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background to what exists—to previous human constructions or simply 
to nature—is new. It is in strong contrast to the ruling notions of ‘the 
*thirties, when to place a modern building in notable surroundings 
provoked such fierce conflicts of expert opinion. 

I have insisted upon the imaginative element as something which 
is inherent in functionalism and which, in the ’fifties, is at last being 
brought to light. This is surely most fortunate for us, because it is 
the element of which we are most in need. It can save the modern 
movement. That is perhaps a small and secondary thing. But it is 
also a quality which can go a long way towards saving our social 
experiments. Or perhaps we should say a quality the lack of which 
can corrode our social experiments. Unfortunately, though it is so re- 
splendent on the South Bank, it is by no means characteristic elsewhere. 
We are always told that this is chiefly a matter of money: but we 
must question this. The penetration of design by imaginative thought 
is not so costly in terms of money or in loss of physical standards as 
is generally believed. Per contra the grotesque tedium of post-war 


_ housing estates witnesses the terrible price we pay in terms of aesthetics 


and probably morale for following an unleavened commonsense. 
Finally, the question arises whether we might not do well to get 
rid of the word ‘ functionalism’. From the very beginning it seemed 
at variance with the facts and now it suggests something quite different 
from what we are aiming at. It appears to reflect the odd notion which 
some people had that all design had been resolved into science, that 
you had only to find your facts correctly and great design was ines- 
capable. We have gone a long way from that position, if we ever 
really held it. We now know beyond doubt that though science provides 
the material for design in a sense which is quite new, the process 
whereby this material is transformed into design is as much art as ever. 
The justification of the word is that it does describe, though in an 


ungainly fashion, the underlying thought which in fact distinguishes - 


the movement from everything before. The aptness of the word is not 


_really destroyed by the consideration that what promised in the begin- 


ning to be inordinately bleak is now proving, as we slowly master our 
means, something which goes as far beyond the utilitarian as great 
performance always must.—Third Programme _ 


:  Alfoxton 


Suddenly (as when a road steeply rising 
Shows only the sky ahead, although we know 
That beyond stretches all the surprising \ 
Yet still predictable world)—suddenly below 
I saw the house, just as. the map foretold, 
The gentle contours falling away 

Through Kilve and Lilstock, fold upon fold, 
To the dim vistas of Bridgwater Bay. 


Alfoxton, mansion of poets, how I marvelled 

To behald you then!—no longer a mere name, 

A place on a map to which I travelled 

Under stormy August skies. Your fame 

Stood firm and foursquare, bold as the beeches - 
That crowned the romantic park in which you stood. 
Why, then, did I pause, as one whom a dream teaches 
Forgotten meanings when all seemed understood? 


The stage was set, I summoned the rightful players. 
But nothing awoke; and I could only guess 

‘How Wordsworth paced the drive in poetic labour 
And Coleridge came with his fragile happiness | 
To talk the summer out. Or how one day 

When every sensible man was safe indoors 

They defied November rain and took their way 

To Lynton over the bleak and dripping moors. 


A golden year, not to be known again. - * 
A poem too perfect for time to tolerate. 
In a darker age I surveyed that green domain 
And thought how the living always come too late. 
The house lies empty, even the mice are gone, 
Only-a dusty sunlight haunts the rooms. 
We knock. Eternity echoes back upon 
Our hearts, and a terrible loss consumes, 
J. C. HALt 


+ Hildago Moya in THE LISTENER of July 12 
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‘The Swan of Cambrai’ 


JEAN SEZNEC on Fenelon 


NYONE who wishes to evoke the great figures of the age of 

Louis XIV has just to open the Memoirs of Saint Simon; 

there he will find Fénelon, alive after three centuries. ‘A 

tall, thin, well-built, exceedingly pale man, with a great 

nose, eyes from which genius and fire poured in torrents; a face unlike 

any, other yet so striking that once seen it could not be forgotten; 

there were to be found the most contradictory qualities in perfect 

agreement with each other: gravity and 

courtliness, earnestness and gaiety; the 

man of learning, the bishop, and the noble; 

but all centred in an air of high-bred dig- 

nity, of graceful, polished seemliness and 

wit. It cost an effort to take away one’s 
eyes’. 

This exceptional man had an excep- 
tionally dramatic career. He rose to fame 
and fortune early: tutor to the King’s 
grandson’ at thirty-eight, member of the 
French academy at forty-two, Archbishop 
of Cambrai at forty-four. Then came the 
storm. For having professed in his Maximes 
des Saints the mystical doctrine of quiet- 
ism, he was attacked by Bossuet, banished 

-from court by the king, condemned by the 
Pope. ‘ Nothing now remains to me’, he 
wrote, ‘ but perpetual silence, wherein the 
one consolation will be the labours of my 
diocese ’. But there were more vicissitudes 
in store. The premature publication of 
Télémaqué in 1699 still aggravated his 
disgrace, as Louis XIV could hardly 
approve of the main argument of the book, 
namely that the King was made for his 
people, not the people for the King. How- 
ever, Louis XIV was getting very old; in 
1711 his son died; his grandson, Fénelon’s 
devoted pupil, succeeded to the title of 
Dauphin. The new Dauphin would soon 
be king—and Fénelon would be Prime 
Minister. Alas, in 1712 the young prince 
died, and Fénelon’s last hopes died with him. The shipwreck was now 
complete, and final. 

I shall not attempt to give a detailed account of any episode of 
this life, nor shall I attempt to study the multiple facets of this rich, 
many coloured nature, or to enter the intricacies of its thought. I will 
limit myself to stressing Fénelon’s most distinctive quality: charm. 
For there, I think, lies the essence of his personality, the key to his 
triumphs, but also maybe to his failures; and there we can hope 
to find what made Fénelon not only one of the most fascinating but 
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in his time and to this day one of the most controversial figures in © 


French letters. 

His contemporaries gave him a famous nickname—le cygne—the swan 
of Cambrai. It suggests ease, suavity, purity. In Fénelon this temper 
results from the happy blending of Christian tenderness and Hellenic 
taste. He is a Greek, one of those few French writers in whom the 
genius of Greece is unmistakably reflected. Ronsard, Racine, Chenier, 
Joubert, belong to that rare tradition. There was a time, soon after 
his ordination, when Fénelon dreamed of a missionary journey to the 
Middle East. ‘I am ready to start’, he exclaimed with juvenile en- 
thusiasm, ‘ or rather to fly. Greece opens itself to me. I am not drawn 
only by a desire to make thé voice of the Apostle heard once more 
in Corinth, or to stand on that Areopagus from which Saint Paul 
had preached to the Sages of this world an unknown God, but also 
by a wish to breathe in, among those precious monuments and ruins, 
the very essence of the antique. After the sacred comes the profane. 
I do not scorn to descend to the Piraeus where Socrates sketched the 
plan of his Republic; I shall mount to the double summit of Par- 


Francois Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, who was born 300 
years ago this month: portrait by Joseph Vivien 


nassus; I shall pluck the laurels of Delphi; I shall revel in the joys 
of Tempe’. 

Fénelon never made the pilgrimage to Athens; but he was at heart 
an Athenian. Not only in his Dialogues on Eloquence, in his Dialogues 
of the Dead, in Télémaque itself do we find the ‘genuine graces of 
atticism; they radiate in his letters, in his manners, in the exquisite 
poise with which he carried himself, even in misfortune. 

Another epithet, however, comes to 
mind when trying to define Fénelon’s 
charm. It is feminine. ‘Women’, said 
Fénelon, ‘are born with a violent desire 
to please’. So was he. He had such a 
winning way, he was so eager to persuade 
and seduce} that he has been accused of 
coquetry. This, of course, goes with an 
intuitive understanding of feminine charac- 
ter, which prepared hirg to be the superior 
of a nunnery, a spiritual adviser to great 
ladies, and a pioneer in the education of 
girls. At a time when that problem was 
sadly neglected, he argued that women had 
rights and duties of their own; the aim 
of education could only be to fit them for 
the performance of these duties. He 
denounced, for instance, with great pene- 
tration, the dangers of novel reading. ‘A 
poor girl’, he writes, ‘all wrapped in 
marvellous stories of love and adventure 
will be surprised not to find in the reah 
world people who look like her favourite 
heroes; she will always be longing to live 
like these fanciful princesses whom the 
novels describe as forever charming, for- 
ever adored, forever above all material 
needs. What:a shock, what a disillusion- 
ment it will be for that girl, when some 
day she will have to descend to the sordid 
details of housekeeping! ’ Here Fénelon 
has in mind, like Moliére, the damaging 
athe nonsense of préciosité; but he seems 
already to prophesy and to pity the face of that incurable dreamer, 
poisoned by romantic novels: Emma Bovary. , 

He did also realise the importance of fashion for women; but in 
order to persuade them to dress simply, he used a detour where his 
Hellenic taste once more reveals itself in an amusing way. ‘I should 
like’, he wrote, ‘ to point out to young girls the noble simplicity which 
appears in the antique statues representing Greek or Roman ladies; 
they would learn from that example that a hair negligently fastened 
at the back, long, pleated, flowing draperies are both becoming and 
majestic. It would even be advisable to have them listen to painters 
or other people who possess this exquisite feeling for the antique. 
We should not want them, of course, to copy antique figures them- 
selves—that would be extravagant; but they might, without any fear 
of making themselves singular, follow that line of simplicity so noble, 
so graceful and—by the way—so fitting to Christian decency’. The 
bishop arrives just in time to sanctify this amiable paganism. 
~ It was, however, the fate of that guide of women to be led astray 
by a woman, whom Louis XIV described as ‘ the most foolish woman 
in my kingdom ’, In the early days of his tutorship he had met Madame 
Guyon, a quietist apostle; he became intellectually infatuated with 
her. He embraced and supported her cause, to the point of introducing 
her to Madame de Maintenon; with the result that soon quietist propa- 
ganda was infecting Saint Cyr; but the suspicious Bossuet smelled the 
incipient heresy; then began a struggle in which Fénelon was ultimately 
defeated. What gave that struggle its bitterness was more than dis- 
agreement on theological matters. It was personal antagonism, born 
from irreconcilable temperaments. There was nothing smooth about 
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Bossuet, no Hellenic grace, no feminine subtlety. A manly, square, 
massive character; not a caressing persuasive genius but a peremptory 
thundering one. It really was the eagle against the swan. 

In the clear-cut mental universe of Bossuet there never was room 
for a doubt, even for a shadow, whereas the introspective Fénelon 
would confess: ‘ When I look into my mind, I seem to dream; I am to 
my own conscience like a vision of the night’. Fénelon’s very deductive- 
ness could only be repulsive to Bossuet. ‘M. de Cambrai’, he said, ‘is 
of course far more clever than I am; indeed he is nothing but clever- 
ness’; and he was later to refer to Télémaque in these contemptuous 
words: ‘the romance of M. de Cambrai’. Bossuet, however, was to 
learn, in the course of that struggle, that Fénelon’s will and tenacity 
were hardly inferior to his own, and that his benignity concealed a 
passionate longing for domination. This was so well hidden under his 
easy charm that the very people he dominated’ were unaware of it. 
‘Though in reality he governed others’, as D’Aguesseau shrewdly 
observed, ‘it was- always by seeming to give way, and he seemed to 
reign in society only by the attraction of his manner’. Nowhere does 
the hackneyed metaphor of ‘ the velvet glove’ apply better than in his 
case. The most striking illustration of his method was the education of 
his royal pupil, the Duke of Burgundy. 

He was a rather terrifying pupil. ‘He was born terrible’, says Saint 
Simon, ‘ and in his youth made all men tremble. The least contradiction 
made him furious; he would fall in ungovernable fits of rage even 
against inanimate objects, would break the clock that summoned him 
to some unwelcome duty or storm at the rain, when it prevented him 
from going out. He had an insatiable appetite for all sorts of pleasures, 
especially for games, at which it was dangerous to beat him. His pride 
and arrogance were indescribable. Mankind he looked upon as atoms, 
with which he had nothing in common; his brothers were only inter- 
mediate beings between him and the human race. He had a savage, 
cruel temper, and a biting wit, that spared no one, and always hit 
the mark’. Such was the beast which Fénelon had to tame. But 
Fénelon, the mild and gentle Fénelon, did the job. He even did it too 
well. He turned this little monster, this potential Caligula, into a 
devotee, almost too virtuous for this wicked world. 

Fénelon’s stubbornness, although equally secret, was no less real than 
his authority. Even when he professed the humblest obedience, he never 
surrendered. After his condemnation by Rome he submitted himself, 
yes, but only after justifying himself in the most convincing manner— 
after which he concluded ‘ However, I submit myself’. ‘ An attitude ’, 
as Sainte Beuve observed, ‘ of indomitable suavity, of almost irritating 
meekness’. Needless to say, Bossuet’s wrath was easily kindled by his 
rival’s cool placidity and airs of resignation, but especially by the 
official pastoral letter of submission in which, he said, instead of 
recanting his errors, Fénelon had dwelt on nothing but his own docility. 

That is the reason why Fénelon has become such a controversial 
figure; violent battles have raged around his name. Bossuet stated 
bluntly that ‘M. de Cambrai had been all through his life a perfect 
hypocrite’. Others have hailed him as a saint, a victim, and even a 
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martyr. Fundamentally the battle remains a battle of temperaments, the 
Bossuet supporters being on the side of frankness, straight common- 
sense, rigidity—the Fénelon supporters on the side of suppleness, in- 
tuition, subtlety. To Bossuetists like Brunetiére and Crouslé, Fénelon 
is a shifty womanish malcontent; but Abbé Brémond fights back in his 
Apologie pour Fénelon, a marvellous piece of polemics in which, while 
vindicating Fénelon and clearing him from the imputation of duplicity, 
he denounces and ridicules the Bossuetists’ narrow fanaticism. 

A man whose personality still generates such heated controversies is 
very much alive; he is alive, I would say, in the same way as great 
characters of literature are alive, and for the same reason: by virtue 
of his ambiguity. Like ‘Hamlet’ or ‘le misanthrope’, he is forever 
open to reinterpretation. He is alive, however, for still another reason. 
Unlike the static Bossuet, a monolith of conservatism, Fénelon has 
antennae toward the future. In every field, he brought a new outlook, 
or at least a new approach. Many since the eighteenth century have 
claimed him as a patron or a forerunner. 

Rousseau’s pedagogical ideas derive in part from his; and beyond 
-Rousseau, all progressive systems of education generally are indebted to 
him. In politics, his Letter to the King prophesied the doom of the 
Ancien Régime; and the Encyclopédistes praised him as a critic of 
absolutist government and of social conditions, a philanthropist and a 
reformer; but if to the eighteenth century he might appear as a 
theoretician of enlightened despotism, to the twentieth he might as 
well appear as an early advocate of the welfare state: in his ideal city 
as described in Télémaque the state regulates every detail of the life 
of the citizen, including food, clothing and housing; for it is the state’s 
responsibility to make citizens happy even at the expense of individual 
freedom and property. He certainly should be honoured as an apostle of 
peace, as he was one of the first to condemn violence in international 
relations; it was Fénelon who said: ‘All wars are civil wars’, In 
religion, Lamennais has tried to present him as a liberal catholic like 


himself; Renan, whose Celtic temper hated above all Bossuet’s stiff 


orthodoxy, felt affinities with Fénelon’s pliant and fluctuating nature, 
and Fénelonised his Vie de fésus; those among modern theologians 
who are inclined to stress intuitive knowledge and contemplative love 
have felt sympathy for him, and revived his memory. However un- 
expected some of these disciples might be, however abusive their claims, 
they testify to the lasting, and all-pervading influence of his thought. 

In the very last years of Fénelon’s life, Bossuet’s secretary, Abbé Le 
Dieu, went to pay him a visit; he arrived, of course, in a rather hostile 
state of mind, ready to criticise and to blame; he went away enchanted, 
subjugated, and full of veneration. \There in the splendour of his palace 
the old archbishop, always smiling, always witty, entertained his guests 
magnificently, while living himself like an ascetic, and without 
neglecting any of the Christian virtues, nor any of his pastoral duties. 

The reader of Fénelon, even today, will ultimately fall under the 
spell and will have to conclude, with Saint Simon: ‘ All in all, there 
was a brilliant mind and a great man’. ‘ A tout prendre, c était un bel 
esprit, et un grand homme ’.—Third Programme 


. Baudelaire and his Mother 


By R. H. WARD 


ILDE said that all great men have great mothers. Like 

most generalisations, this applies only in particular cases, 

and not even the charitable efforts of M. Albert Feuillerat 

(in his book, Baudelaire et sa mére) can lend any real 
greatness to Madame Aupick. It is true that Baudelaire’s mother has 
been denied even those sensible and humane qualities which were 
certainly hers, but her stormy and confused relationship with her son— 
one over which a Meredithian Comic Spirit broods only the more 
insistently the more nearly it approaches to tragedy—shows us nothing 
more remarkable than a woman who was by nature a mother. By 
training she was a cultivated but conventional bourgeoise, careful of 
money, careful of the proprieties, socially ambitious, ready to defer 
to masculine opinion (other than her son’s), and decently’ pious; and 
she was appreciative of literature at least to the extent of an admira- 
tion for the fitful masterpieces of Victor Hugo, which, not without 
malice, Baudelaire would occasionally send her on their appearance. 


Caroline Archimbaut-Dufays was born in London in 1793 and bap- 
tised in St. Pancras church. Her father was a refugee royalist officer. 
Her parents died when she was still a child, and she was brought up 
by a wealthy lawyer of the First Empire, named Perignon, in whose 
household she grew into the charming and gracious young woman from 
whose “boundless distinction and exquisite nature’ Banville later sup- 
posed that Baudelaire’s celebrated elegance of manners derived. She 
was twenty-six when, in 1819, she married Joseph-Fran¢ois Baudelaire, 
a widower of sixty and comfortable means, fomerly tutor to the child- 
ren of the Duke of Choiseul-Praslin. 

Charles-Pierre Baudelaire was born of this union on April 9, 1821. 
For a short time after his father’s death in 1827 the child and his 
mother lived together in that kind of idyllic accord which is as*satis- 
factory at the time as it is psychologically dangerous for the future. 
Even before this it was in the nature of things that the mother’s 
emotional life should have been more surely centred on her only son 
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than on her ageing husband; and for Baudelaire the emotional security 
of his early ‘years was to become a touchstone; and also, since 
“security is mortals’ chiefest enemy’, a shackle. We do not need 
Freudian psychology in order to discover that his early relations with 
his mother brought Baudelaire misery as a man. But it is perhaps as 
well to remember that they were probably responsible for fostering in 
him that childlike quality which is seldom absent from the psychology 
of imaginative genius, even when it appears to be as sophisticated as 
Baudelaire’s, and that some of the greatest poetry in the French language 
had its origins in this otherwise disastrous emotional situation. 

In 1828, however, a year after the death of Baudelaire’s father, his 
mother married Major Aupick, a promising and seductive young officer 
whose career was what is described as 
brilliant; he was soon a general, and later 
held positions of varying military and dip- 
lomatic importance at Madrid, Constanti- 
nople and Paris. During the remainder of 
Baudelaire’s childhood it is clear that 
General Aupick, an honest soldier but 
hardly imaginative, was fond of his 
stepson, admired his intelligence, and had 
high hopes for his future. Baudelaire 
seems at first to have returned his step- 
father’s affection, but at the time of the 
poet’s adolescence their relationship not 
unexpectedly changed; perhaps, indeed, 
-Baudelaire’s liking for ‘ mon ami’ had never 
been very real, rather a compliance with 
Madame Aupick’s expectations or demands. 

A few years later occurred the official 
dinner during which Baudelaire insulted his 
stepfather and was struck by him before 
their guests. But in any case, it was already 
evident that the young man was ‘ turning 
out badly ’; he had the peculiar ambition to 
be a writer (though this in itself Madame 
Aupick, at least, could accept; men of letters, 
as she knew them, were rich and honoured); 
further, he kept bad company, he did no 
apparent work, his tastes were extravagant 
and his debts already alarming. This was 
not the sort of stepson who could be any- 
thing but an embarrassment to a person in 
.the General’s position and with the General’s 
future. Baudelaire was packed off on a long sea-voyage; it was the 
first of a series of ill-considered tactics, and did little to improve his 
moral health. When he returned he had attained his majority and 
come into his patrimony of some 75,000 francs. He had no intention of 
living at home any longer; though the hope,of a reconciliation between 
her husband and her son was never abandoned by Madame Aupick; 
nor, to be just to the General, is it surprising that he should have been 
unwilling to welcome a young man who, as the years passed, often 
insulted and pained the wife he loved. 

Madame Aupick’s position thenceforward was anything but happy. 
She in turn loved and honoured her successful and ambitious husband, 
but she also loved her wayward and incomprehensible son. Meanwhile, 
Baudelaire was already living with Jeanne Duval, an actress of sorts 
whom he had picked up at one of the smaller theatres of the Rive 
Gauche; worse, he was rapidly running through his fortune. Madame 
Aupick was a careful woman, who knew the value of money. She lent 
him 8,000 francs with which to pay his more pressing debts, but under- 
took to administer his fortune herself. When he continued to accumulate 
debts, she again acted with decision and prudence, but with doubtful 
wisdom or understanding: she called a family council which appointed 
the family lawyer, Ancelle, Baudelaire’s trustee. This trusteeship became 
for Baudelaire the symbol of all his subsequent financial distresses, and 
of his sense of béing deprived of his freedom; and for imposing it upon 


_ him Madame Aupick was never forgiven. The Meredithian Comic 


Spirit, looking on at all this, might well have pointed out—had Madame 
Aupick been able to appreciate the irony by which human beings acting 
for the best so frequently act for the worst—that a pittance of some 
200 francs a month would do a man of Baudelaire’s temperament and 
gifts less good than harm, whereas to have been allowed to dispose of 
his own money, however foolishly, and thereafter face the necessity of 
earning his living by his own talents and hard work, might have done 
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him less harm than good; indeed, Baudelaire afterwards reproached his 
mother with having so little understanding of his nature that she could > 
believe restraints would have any but negative effects upon him, and it 
is clear that in doing so he understood himself better than she did. 
As things were, she not only lost his confidence and affection, and 
sustained the shock of his attempted: suicide; she gained an angry and 
resentful son who considered that he had a right continually to sponge 
upon her for money. ; 

Much has been made of this habit of Baudelaire’s, and the moralistic 
ink-slinging still goes on. But moralism is notoriously exclusive of 
psychological insight, and the situation was certainly not primarily a 
moral one. No doubt it seemed to Baudelaire that his continual penury 
was his mother’s fault; it was she who 
insisted that his money must be kept in 
trust, and therefore it was only just that she 
should pay the price of what seemed to him 
a failure of maternal feeling. Further, in his 
earliest years she had nourished him and 
cherished him, denying him nothing, and in 
his relations with her he had never grown 
up. This he certainly realised, for it was not 
only of his financial bondage that he wrote 
when he said in a letter to her that there 
was something wholly abnormal in his posi- 
tion in regard to her, something deeply 
humiliating to himself. It was an old habit 
with him to look upon her, as any infant 
must look upon its mother, as his universal 
provider. 

But there was a more adult and a more 
cogent reason for his attitude. He felt him- 
self to have been born a poet; properly 
speaking, his life had no other meaning. 
Without arrogance, he regarded himself as 
an exceptional person with an exceptional 
destiny. To fulfil that destiny, he needed 
freedom of action and peace of mind. His 
repeated and anguished demands for the 
financial means to ensure these become in 
fact demands for an adult’s emancipation 
from parental ties. But, even could material 
circumstances have altered the psychological 
ones, Baudelaire’s own conception of the 
situation was beyond Madame Aupick’s 
comprehension. To her, Charles was always her little boy; and that 
he should remain so was doubtless her hidden motive for tying him 
financially to her apron-strings. She, good soul, knew nothing of poets 
and their special needs. The nearest her values could bring her to 
an understanding of the poet was her pride in any signs of worldly 
success for her son, of what the French call gloire. Even after his 
death, when she spent her last years tirelessly working with Asselineau 
and Banville to ensure Baudelaire’s reputation by the proper publication 
of his work, it is pathetically evident that General Aupick’s widow 
understood not at all why it was that the author of these peculiar and 
sometimes unpleasant poems (proceeded against by the police not many 
years before) should now be becoming a famous man. She was, in the 
best of ways, a sentimental woman, and she was staunchly loyal; but 
imagination, or the lack of it, was a gulf for ever fixed between her and 
the son whom (to use her own word) she idolised. 

Meanwhile the pathetic comedy was dragging on year after year, 
estrangements following reconciliations, reproaches following demands 
for money; and which of the comedy’s dramatis personae was villain, 
hero or fool, it is impossible to say. What, for example, is more sadly 
farcical than the famous incident related by Maxime du Camp and its 
aftermath? General Aupick was ambassador at Constantinople when 


_du Camp and Flaubert visited that city in 1850. Having to entertain 


men of letters, the General politely asked whether any promising new 
figures were appearing on the literary horizon at home in Paris. Du 
Camp, wholly unaware of any relationship between the poet and his 
host and hostess, mentioned Baudelaire as a young man whose talent 
was beginning to be noticéd. The General put on a furious stare. Another 
guest warned du Camp, by treading on his toe, to pursue the matter 
no further. But Madame Aupick later sought out du Camp and 
Flaubert, and, trembling with happiness, asked privily for more infor- 
mation about Baudelaire; and was so moved by what she heard that 
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she broke one of the long silences between her son and herself with a 
gift of money sent on Baudelaire’s behalf to Ancelle. It found Baude- 
laire in one of his moods of morbidly theatrical pride. ‘The fact that 
you have deprived me of your friendship’, he wrote, ‘and of all those 
communications which a man has a right to expect from his mother, is 
a matter for your conscience, and.perhaps for your husband’s too. . . . 
But a certain sensibility indicates that one should not try to place under 
an obligation persons whom one has insulted, at least when these have 
done one no wrong. You will guess that I.am referring to a certain sum 
of money which has been received by M. Ancelle. . . . Please realise 
that you have forfeited all right to be philanthropic towards me; for I 
cannot make it a question of maternal feelings. Therefore you are 
concerned to exhibit human feeling to some other than myself. 
Therefore you feel remorse. But I for my part have no wish to 
accept this expression of your repentance, unless it takes some other 
form, and, to put it quite plainly, unless you are prepared to become 
once more, immediately and whole-heartedly, my mother... . I hardly 
think I need point.out to you’, he goes on later, ‘the importance of 


this letter, and of your reply to it, which should be addressed to me, ’ 


TO ME, do you understand? . . . In just three months I shall be thirty 
years old. This fact brings to my mind many reflections, the nature of 
which you may easily guess. Morally speaking, therefore, my future is 
partly in your hands. ...’ The ridiculous pomposity of this letter needs 
no comment; nor does its cruelty as a reply to what was obviously a 
gesture of pleased affection, however clumsily and unimaginatively made 
through the agency of the hated trustee. But it does struggle to reveal 
in its last phrases that Baudelaire felt himself to be an independent 
adult, and wished to be recognised as such by his mother. 

That was too much to hope, however. As the years passed Madame 
Aupick repeatedly paid the more dangerous of Baudelaire’s debts, or 
rescued him from ignominy when he had appropriated his friends’ 
money to his own uses; more often still she made him gifts of money 
to live on. Otherwise the position was unchanged. At the time of the 
General’s death in 1858 there is no doubt that Baudelaire was genuinely 
tender to his bereaved mother and wished to comfort her; he was never 
long unaware that neither he nor she had another soul in the world to 
care for. It was proposed that he should go to live with her permanently 
at Honfleur. After many hesitations, he complied for a short while, but 
he soon returned to Paris, and in fact never lived at Honfleur again. 

It is possible that much in Baudelaire’s understanding of ‘art stems 
from his relation with his mother. In art he disliked ‘ the feminine ’, 
the subjective; George Sand became ‘an ink-yielding cow’. For 
Baudelaire, as for Goethe, the duty of genius was to search for objective 
truth; but, unlike Goethe, Baudelaire sought it in separation from 
subjective falsehood, the waywardness and changeability of the natural 
emotions, the raw material of existence. At the foundations of his life 
the solid earth had been cut from beneath his feet; for this is the real 


meaning of his abhorrence of Nature. But Nature—Mother Nature— ~ 


seldom fails to take her revenge; perhaps it was because he loved his 
mother as well as hated her that he felt so much enthusiasm for the work 
of certain artists—Poe, Delacroix, Wagner—who show highly feminine 
characteristics, an over-ripeness of feeling, an emotional indiscipline. 
Baudelaire’s real wish was to divorce art from nature, not to transmute 
nature into art. In art, the result was great poetry, though of necessity 
great poetry limited by its artificiality. In life, the artificial life of ‘ the 
dandy’, the result was misery; and part of this misery was what 
Baudelaire called “the impassable gulf between man and woman—in- 
communicability ’. For Baudelaire, women had meaning for his senses, 
but only very fitfully for his heart or his mind; they came to represent 
sin, and so were objects, primarily, of hatred. 

But with his mother there had at least at one time been ‘ com- 
municability ’; and, hate her or no, he still needed her so desperately 
that the thought of her death filled him with a child’s desolation. What- 
ever may be said of some of Baudelaire’s letters to Madame Aupick—of 
their sly deceitfulness, their bullying exasperation and cruelty—certain 
passages in them are wholly sincere, and of these the Comic Spirit can 
have little to say. He was forty when he. wrote to Madame Aupick 
as follows: ‘My dear mother, if it’s true that the spirit of motherhood 
resides in you, and if you’fe not too weary already, come to Paris, come 
and see me, come and seek me out. I can’t for a thousand dreadful 
reasons, go to Honfleur to find what I want so much, a little courage and 
tenderness. . 
with you, who are the one being with whom my life is linked, eight 
days, three days, a few hours. . . . I believe you love me deeply; for, 
though you are blind in spirit, you are great in character. . . . It’s 
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. . I would give I don’t know what to spend a few days - 
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clear that we are destined to love_each other, to live for each other, 


to live out our lives to the end as honestly and kindly as possible. . .. 
And indeed, what I need is to be saved, and you alone can save me. 
Today I want to tell you everything. I’m alone, without friends, without 
mistress, without dog or cat, so whom else have I to pity me? For 
father, I have nothing but a portrait, and it has nothing to say to me’. 
He goes on to speak of his healih: ‘I don’t want to say anything about 
the nervous trouble which destroys me day by day and saps my courage 
—nausea, sleeplessness, nightmares, fainting-fits. I’ve spoken to you of 
them too often. But it would be useless to be prudish with you. You 
know that I had a venereal affection when I was quite young, and that 
later I believed it completely cured. At Dijon, after 1848, it broke 
out, again, and again got better. Now it has come back, and takes a 
new form, blotches on the skin and an extraordinary weariness in all my 
joints. ... But I’ll leave all that aside; I want to tell you what I’ve 
been thinking. . . . Who knows, I may be able once for all to lay bare 
my soul to you, my soul which you’ve never appreciated or under- 
stood. ...’ & 

He speaks of his childhood and education, and then of his fear of his 
stepfather, and goes on: ‘ At last I ran away, and from that time I’ve 
been a person abandoned. I cared only for pleasure, for perpetual 
excitement; travel, fine furniture, pictures, women. Well, I’m suffering 
for it cruelly enough now. .: . So I’m asking you to give me, all at | 
once, advice, support, complete understanding between the two of us,— 
so that I may be released from the state I’m in. I beseech you, come, 
come; I’m at the end of my nervous strength, my courage, my hopes. 
I can see nothing before me but horror. I can see my literary life in: 
tuins. I can see only catastrophe. . . . I beseech you, give me rest, work, 
and a little kindness. . . . Oh, do read this carefully, do try hard to 
understand. .. .” Of course this letter, too, makes the customary demand 
for money; that was a bad habit of long standing. But af the same time 
it is Baudelaire’s heart laid bare as far as his relations with his mother 
are concerned; and at least it has a touch or two of the objectivity which 
belonged to him as an artist. 

And six years later there was at last a kind of peace between Madame 
Aupick and her son. During the mortal phase of his illness, Baudelaire 
came back into his mother’s care; at least she was with him almost 
continuously in the hospital in Paris; and, if she irritated the doctors. 
and nurses, and even their patient, it was only in order that her 
maternal feelings might be satisfied at last, and her son’s infantile 
longings too. For now, at forty-six, the poor paralysed creature was 
physically an infant once more. The most lucid sentence that France’s 
greatest living poet could utter in those last weeks was ‘ Pass me the 
mustard’. He died in his mother’s arms. And perhaps the beautiful but - 
idiotic smile which persisted on his face after death was not untouched . 
with irony. For where else, he might have asked, would any son of 
woman wish to die?—Third Programme 


i Latin Festival 


Nightlong they chatter and declaim, the frogs, 
And much of what they say is lies, perhaps, 
And love and lies. And yet all rises 
Into the ripened air and is forgiven. ~ 
The fireflies glance‘aside, 
Those painted insects, in their nervous dance: 
Grace in the body burns, although the soul 
has charred perhaps, 


And hard and huge, stars shift in silence, 
coins in his crowded purse— : 
Nightswaggers, sings or sobs, unplanned, 5 
Among quick crickets and voluptuous vines: 
no calculation guides 
His warm and soft and moist and generous hand. 


What do they say of us, in our firm distant island? 
They'll not forgive us soon: for we were always right, 
And always said so: we reached conclusion quickly, 
Along sad Roman roads: beer and long-suffering, 
Both were our brewing, both made us’slightly dull. 
Our coldness quenched the fireflies, : 

We choked the frogs off with a formal note. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 
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Making Plans 


“By PHILIP 


is 

N the regulation of our daily lives it seems to me that there are 

two principal-and opposite dangers. One type of person is tempted 

by the comforting rigidity of a regime, the meticulous ordering of 

his life on the same pattern, so that one day shall be as much as 
possible like another, this year as much as possible the same as next. 
This person has been the butt of a lot of rather facile satire. Many 
popular novelists, with their stereotyped and sub-romantic conception 
of art and artists, have opposed to this slave of routine the gaudy, 
free-and-easy figure of the happy Bohemian. This fictitious character’s 
life is one of glorious and productive irregularity, a round of love 
affairs, drinking bouts and sudden journeys, interspersed with. the 
periodical but frenzied creation of masterpieces when inspiration 
descends on him, 


Tormented Men 

Personally, I have never met or read of any serious artist whose real 
life has been quite like this. Some creative artists have, indeed, lived 
lives of great irregularity, and yet succeeded in producing important 
pictures, poems and even novels. But they have been tormented men, 
possessed by a desperate demon of activity under whose terrible yoke 
they groaned and screamed. In their different ways the French poets, 
Baudelaire and Verlaine, were men like this; but you have only to read 
Baudelaire’s constant resolutions to lead an ordered life, to work 
regularly, to forgo all devilish distractions, to understand how bitterly 
he lamented his failure to live otherwise. And as a matter of fact, a 
great majority of famous artists and writers have led lives of the most 
fanatical regularity. The novelist Flaubert mapped out the work to be 
done each day for many months ahead, and would not allow even his 
most intimate friends to interfere with his programme. Once, when 
asked on what night he could dine with an acquaintance, he answered 
that he would have an evening free from work in April; it was then 
January. 

I have begun by referring to poets and novelists because I do not 
share the commonly-held view that their lives present problems which 
are altogether different from other people’s. The ambition which every 
thoughtful person has is surely somehow to discover his proper function 
while he is still young; and then, within the constricting limits which 
hedge us all in, to fulfil that function as best he can. And in this life- 
long task and struggle we are endlessly confronted with the problem 
of how to organise our time with the best possible effect. 

Personally I have great sympathy with the meticulous man, the in- 
variable catcher of the eight-thirty, who takes the same place in the 
same restaurant day after day for lunch, whose fortnight’s holiday is 
always spent at Frinton, in the same boarding-house;.and who will 
retire sharp at the age of sixty-five and give up all his time to 
rhododendrons. He is seldom held up for our admiration, and indeed 
it must be admitted that he is not altogether admirable. It would be 
unpleasant if the whole world were inhabited by people who never miss 

_a train. And yet-he is to be admired in his economical attitude to time, 
even if we may sometimes suspect that he might be making better use 
of the time he saves. Certainly there is nothing admirable in missing 
trains, and if some confident disorganiser of other people’s lives suc- 
ceeded in disorganising this one, the only result would be confusion and 
unhappiness. It would almost certainly not be what the novelists have 
liked to imagine—a sudden recognition of unimagined potentialities, 
and the scornful rejection of his disorganised routine. 

I have met very few people who do not crave for routine in one form 
or another, if only for the comfort of knowing approximately what is 
going to happen next. There are drunkards who appear in the same 
bar at the same time, year after year, and who are carried out of it at 
the same time each evening. Yet many of them curiously believe that 
their lives are freer and easier than those of the time-bound office or 
factory worker. I have known travellers who believe that their constant 
changes of geographical position imply a happy-go-lucky avoidance of 
routine. Yet there is really very little to distinguish the inside of a 
hotel in Baghdad or~Rio from the inside of a hotel in Manchester. 


TOYNBEE 


But these routines I have mentioned fail to excite my own admiration 
because they are all involuntary routines. The earnest office worker is 
less to be despised than the routine drunk or the unseeing traveller, 
because he is more limited in his freedom to do otherwise. With.a job 
to keep and a family to support he may contemplate a sudden breaking- 
loose, but how and with what is he to do it? On the other hand 
irresponsibility, whether given by money or by an accident of character, 
should be a means of achieving, if not freedom, at least variety. Yet 
the rich traveller, the drunkard and the family man have one thing in 
common: it is that none of them has made a serious and reasoned 
choice about the way he wishes to live, and a serious attempt to live 
his life accordingly. They have fallen into routine, usually without 
protesting, and the result is rather meagre and rather dull. 

The people I wholly admire are those who inflict a regime on 
themselves with complete awareness of what they are doing, and are 
able to break it at a moment’s notice. And I think the reason why I 
admire these people so much is that they are so depressingly unlike 
myself. For my part I am an inveterate maker of plans which, so 
unlike the plans of those fortunate farms and factories in Russia, 
are always underfulfilled. (Incidentally, the Russian habit of over- 
fulfilling a plan seems to me to be no better than failing to fulfil it. 
How impossible life would be if people were always doing more 
than they said they would. In the parable of the two sons, the one 
who refused to go, and went, was surely very nearly as inconvenient 
as his brother who promised to go and failed to.) 

Personally I am capable of writing out a routine for myself, in 
which each hour of each day shall be spent to the greatest possible 
advantage: in which breakfast shall take exactly so long; in which, 
at my office, I shall accomplish exactly this and that; in which, in 
the train coming home, I shall read exactly so many pages of such- 
and-such a book, and, in the evening, divide my time exactly between 
a visit to the pub, listening to the wireless, reading, writing and having 
a bath. The trouble about such exactitude as this is that the slightest 
mishap throws the whole elaborate structure out of gear, and throws 
the planner into guilt, confusion and a total abandonment of his plan. 
For example, if the importunities of a friend persuade me to miss 
my evening train, then the plan is already so disorganised that I shall 
be easily persuaded to miss the next one as well. In fact each part of my 
plan seems to me to depend on the fulfilment of every other part. It 
is inflexible. And I have lately begun to suspect that inflexible plans 
are only made by people whose lives are gravely threatened by dis- 
organisation. I see my plans as suits of armour, whose function it will 
be to keep me upright and immune from all the assaults of distraction. 
During their rather short periods of fulfilment they succeed admirably 
in this, and I have never been tempted to stop making plans simply 


- because, strictly speaking, my plans have all been unfulfilled. In fact 


one of the few pleasures at the time when.a plan breaks down is the 
recognition that the moment has come to make a new one. And there 
are few things I enjoy more than making a new one. 


Time for Siesta \ 

Twice lately I have met successful planners. One was a pleasure- 
loving man of means who lived in the south of France. I and five 
others had been invited to lunch with him on a moist and sleepy 
summer day. His house was remote, and, by faulty map-reading, we 
failed to reach it until a quarter to two, although invited for one o'clock. 
We found that he himself had begun lunch promptly at the ordained 
hour. He received us, however, without reproach and entertained us 
hospitably for exactly three-quarters of an hour. At that time, our 
lunch barely finished, he asked us, with equal courtesy, to leave at 
once, since the hour for his siesta had arrived. Far from being offended, 
we all agreed that we would dearly like to have the courage to imitate 
him. 

More recently I was in the Middle East, and in the company of an 
English writer. I suggested to him that we should make an expedition 

(continued on page 262) 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 8-14 


Wednesday, August 8 


British mission to Persia has second meeting 
with Persian delegation on oil question 


M. Pleven receives vote of confidence from 
French National Assembly 


Annual meeting of the British Association 
opens in Edinburgh. H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh gives: the presidential address 


Thursday, August 9 


United Nations delegation agrees to resume 
armistice talks at Kaesong after the com- 
munist commanders in Korea have given 
another assurance that there will be no 
violation of the neutrality of the con-_ 
ference area 


An official report states that the position of 
electricity supplies next winter is likely to 
be more serious than at any time since 
1947 


Details of the itinerary of the Royal tour of bee 
Canada are published Members of France’s fifteenth post-war government photographed outside the Elysée Palace on A photograph taker 
August 11, when 'M. René Pleven, the new Prime Minister, presented them to President Auriol. megotiations at the § 

In the front row, left to right, are M. Letourneau, Minister for Associated States; M. Georges Teheran. The Britis! 

F Bidault, Vice-Premier and Minister of National Defence; M. Henri Queuille, Minister of State; (fourth from camera 
Friday, August 10 ; President Auriol; M. Pleven; M. René (Mayer, Vice-Premier and Minister of Finance; and On August 13 Mr. 
No progress is made at the longest session M. Charles Brune, Minister of the Interior with specific proposa 


of the Korean armistice talks B 


ee 


Minister of Fuel and Power. announces 
appointment of a new committee to study 
the best use of available resources 


New trade agreement with Cuba is signed 


Saturday, August 11 


M. Pleven’s new Cabinet is approved by 
French Assembly 


“Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, 
resigns from Working Committee of 
Indian Congress Party 


Sunday, August 12 


Chief communist delegate at Kaesong 
agrees to put forward a plan for a truce 
area in Korea i e@ 


~The Lord Privy Seal to submit general 
proposals for a settlement of the Anglo- 
Persian oi], negotiations 


Big youth demonstration takes place in East 
Berlin 


Part of the parade held in Ulbricht Stadium in East 
communist-organised’ ‘ World Youth 1 


Monday, August 13 
Persians are given British oil proposals 
No progress made in truce talks at Kaesong 


Soviet Union accepts invitation to confer- 
ence on Japanese peace treaty 


The Emir Feisal, Foreign ‘Minister of Saudi Arabia, who has 
been on a ‘ten-day official visit to this country, photographed 


Tuesday, August 14 with Mr, Herbert Morrison at the Foreign Office last week, 
; when the two Mirlisters discussed general problems of mutual 
No progress made at twenty-fourth meeting interest in the Middle East ; 


at Kaesong. General Ridgway explains 
point of view of United Nations ~about 


demilitarised zone ‘. Right: Mr. T. Glynne Davies being crowned as the bard at the 


Persian Cabinet considers British proposals Ree Welsh Betas aN at Llanwrst last week. Mr. 
; bie iare avies, a twenty-five-year-old journalist, is one of the youngest 

=e ae exhibition to close at end of bards ever to gain the honour; his poem on the theme of 
eptember ‘Ruins’ was judged the best of twenty-nine entries 
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H.R.H, the Duke of Edinburgh delivering his presidential address at the opening of the 113th 
annual meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science in the McEwan Hall 
of Edinburgh University on August 8. Before his address the Duke of Edinburgh received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Lord Linlithgow, the Chancellor of Edinburgh University 
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the Anglo-Persian oil 
aranieh Palace outside ~ 
on, led by Mr. Stokes 
he right of the table. 
oresented the Persians 
‘ttlement of the dispute 
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Yachts of the six-metre International class passing~the destroyer H.M.S. ‘ Finisterre’ 
at the start of one of the races in the Royal Yacht Squadron’s annual regatta at Cowes, 
Breage : ‘ : Isle of Wight, last week 
R. Smith of U.S.A. setting up a new White City 
_record of 14-feet in the pole vault during the Festival 
British Games on Saturday. In spite of torrential 
rain, there were 32,000 spectators 
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a Praaseces 


August 5 to open the 
itival ’ 


© Manningford Faith fan Graceful’, a_thirteen- 

year-old Friesian cow (owned by R. and H. Jenkin- 

son of / Black Bourton, Oxfordshire), which has 

broken’ the world’s milk-yield record. Her yield of 

267,315 lb. has beaten by 11 lb. the lifetime record : 

yield which was set up by an eighteen-year-old A scene from ‘Tristan of Cornwall’ which is being produced az the Minack Cliff 
; American Holstein cow in 1938 Theatre at Porthcurno ‘as part of Cornwall’s Festival of Drama 
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(continued from page 259) 

together the next day, and he gravely answered that he would prefer 
not to do so. When you hear me repeat this it may not seem to you 
to be a very remarkable answer. I only know that I, if I had been 
in his position, would have been quite unable to behave with such 
ease and. courage. I would either have made some stuttering and 
transparent excuse, which would have involved me in all sorts of 
complicated later manoeuvres, or I would have accepted politely and 
then been bitterly if secretly annoyed by his interference with my plan. 
How much better was his quiet, truthful and inoffensive answer! 

And this, I believe, is the principal reason why so many of our past 
plans lie shattered behind us—it lies in that cowardice which we mis- 
takenly label politeness. I know that my plans have been quite as often 
ruined by failure to avoid a disagreeable intrusion, as by giving way 
to some really attractive distraction. I know of one case in which 
two people suffered uselessly and painfully for years through their 
mutual terror of giving offence. One was a Londoner who loved to 
spend his time in London and was genuinely unhappy anywhere else. 
The other lived in the country and liked above all to live there alone. 
The countryman, pitying what he assumed to be the Londoner’s 
miserable plight, often asked him to come and stay in the country. 
The Londoner, pitying the supposed loneliness of his country acquaint- 
ance, often accepted these invitations although he. dreaded receiving 
them. The visits were appalling to both men—the one so anxious to 
get back to his garden and his pigs, but feeling obliged to entertain 
his visitor with small talk—the other so anxious to get back to his 
club and the pleasures of his office, but feeling obliged to protect his 
host from loneliness. No situation could be more absurd, and yet I 
suspect that it is a fairly common one. Every one of us has attended 
social functions at which it was clear that nobody was enjoying himself, 
and yet which all had felt angrily obliged to attend. 


Science and the Christian Man—V 
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My new and ambitious plan is to avoid all situations of this kind, 
even at the risk of being misunderstood. And is the risk really so 
great? Is it not possible to acquire for each other a mutual respect 
which is implied by the mutual recognition that each of us has an 
organised life of his own which should not be frivolously disturbed? 
I know that there are some gregarious people who genuinely prefer to 
be distracted by social occasions whenever they are free from work. 
Planning and privacy mean nothing at all to them. How convenient it | 
would be if they would wear a special button so that they should be ~ 
able to recognise each other and let the rest of us alone. There are 
even times when I believe that they should be prosecuted for soliciting 
whenever they threaten the fragile privacy of people who do not share 
their tastes. 

What we have to confront is that time, for most of us, is far too 
short. There is not enough of it, even with the best planning-in the 
world, and the most loyal fulfilment of the plan. The day is too 
short; the year is too short; and a lifetime is much too short. What- 
ever it may be that we want to accomplish before we die, we shall 
at best have barely time enough for the accomplishment. There are 
a few people who seem to be naturally skilled in living, miracles of 
easy achievement. They seem to be always available to their friends, 
never puritanical in their avoidance ef company, yet always, on their 
own, to be doing what they want to do. More frequent, but still rare, 
are those who make sensible plans, keep them mainly, but refuse to 
be their slaves. Others, like myself, are the constant victims of plans 
or the breaking of plans. And still others are the creatures of routine 
who are untroubled by the whole question. My own ambition is to 
graduate into the second class and become one of those calm men 
who consciously organise their lives, but without hysterical insistence 
on the letter of their self-imposed laws. But I have very little confidence 
that I shall ever achieve it—Home Service 


Science and the Historical Process 


By Canon C. 


F the chief controversies between science and religion have been 

over the creation and the order of nature, there has been almost 

equal difficulty for Christianity because it, more than any other 

great religion, is entangled with history. Its creeds refer to 
definite events that have taken place at particular times and which 
must therefore fall within the field of the historian, and these are not 
matters on the circumference of the gospel but at its centre. Some of 
these events are of a character unprecedented in human experience, 
though paralleled in human records, and as such they inevitably invite 
the closest scrutiny. 

Consequently it is not surprising that, as soon as scientists had 
demonstrated the reign of law in nature and begun to reject belief 
in magic and witchcraft, the question of the miracles recounted in the 
Bible began to be discussed. At first the debate was tentative and 
friendly, concerned rather with the Old Testament than with the New, 
and with particular violations of natural law than with the whole 
question of historical authenticity. In the eighteenth century, with 
Voltaire and the Enlightenment, with Toland and Tom Paire, the 
critics became more hostile, and under their attack fundamentalism— 
the belief in the literal inerrancy of Scripture—hardened into a dogma. 
Even those who refused to isolate Scripture from other records came to 
regard history not as an individual interpretation of events, but as 
having a precision and factual accuracy which could hardly be questioned. 

With the development of historical studies in the early nineteenth, 
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Yet splainly, if Christianity was not a myth but originated out of 
and depended upon certain factual events, the complicated process of 
historical investigation must be undertaken and rigorously~ pursued. 
How large the task has proved; how varied has been its course; how 
constantly, when some final stage has seemed to be in sight, have new 
possibilities demanding fresh research had to be recognised—these are 
matters familiar to all theological students. At first the verification of 
the text, then the questions of sources and authenticity, of date and 
authorship, and so on to problems of exact meaning and interpretation— 
the process has lasted a century and is certainly not yet finished. But 
much has been achieved. As regards the text there can be little doubt 
that research has given us a version of the whole New Testament and 
of large parts of the Old which is not likely to be seriously altered. 
As to sources, we have moved away from the too literary outlook of 
a generation ago and made fuller allowance for an oral period. As to 
exegesis, fresh knowledge of contemporary language and ideas has 
enabled a truer appreciation both of the allusions in the books and of 
their background. ; s 

Of the quality of the work during the whole period it is difficult to 
speak too highly. It has been intense in its concentration, meticulous in 
its mastery of detail, honest in its refusal of wishful thinking and its 
acknowledgment of difficulties, and exact in its efforts to weigh all the 
available evidence and to observe the most austere historical standards. 
It is safe to say that no literature has ever been examined so 


century the application to the Bible of the principles of textual, literary \. thoroughly and assayed so rigidly. One after another hypotheses have 


and historical criticism widened the whole field of enquiry. The 
questions were no longer, do we really believe that the sun stood still, 
or that Balaam’s ass spoke or that Jonah spent three days in the whale’s 
belly, but what evidence is there that we have an accurate text of any 
of this early literature, and if so, were the books written at the time 


and by the authors alleged, what proof is there of their genuineness / 


and accuracy? That such questions should be asked at all represented 
a very large breach with tradition. The answers that began to be given 
were almost at once profoundly disturbing. | 


been formulated, sifted and modified. If at times it has seemed that 
the discovery of some new tactor had put all the previous work out 
of date, yet gradually and often even by ways that turned out to be 
mistaken definite progress has been made. Anyone who brushes it aside 
as unscholarly or biased does not know what he is talking about. 

Yet three things must be said about it.The mass of detail to be 
taken into account has on occasion led to a manifest lack of perspective. 
So much attention has been paid to particular trees that the shape and . 
size and character of the wood have been lost. It is very notable that 


~ 
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the great scholars of last century, Lightfoot and Hort in particular, had 
a sense of proportion and a range of knowledge which is often lacking 
in the work of their successors. Much too often today men fasten upon a 
single element in the problem, produce an interpretation of it and 
then force all the rest of the evidence, however arbitrarily, to conform 
to the predetermined result. Some at least of the speculations that have 
most upset the orthodox are founded upon grounds which more com- 
petent scholars would dismiss as ‘too clever by half’. 


Cause Comparable with Effect : 

A second point arises out of this. Whatever our view of the historicity 
of its details, the New Testament has exerted an influence upon subse- 
guent ages incomparably greater than that of any other human writings. 
The cause must be at least comparable with the effect. Yet certain 
recent suggestions as to the dates and compilation of the Gospels seem 


to be irreconcilable with their quality and character. It is as absurd to. 


suppose that the Sermon on the Mount or the great parables in St. Luke 
were produced by anonymous Levantines about A.D. 100 as it would 
be to ascribe the battle orders of Napoleon to an anonymous group of 
camp-followers of the Grand Army. Epoch-making literature is’ not 
produced that way; moreover, we know from the Apocryphal Gospels 
and Acts precisely what such anonymous writers did in fact produce. 
It bears no sort of resemblance to the New Testament. 

The third point is more general. Arising out of the conviction that 
the dating of the New Testament writings is later than has hitherto 
been supposed, that their authorship is by no means certain, and that 
their factual accuracy is therefore hard to guarantee (conclusions with 
which personally I am not in complete agreement), there has been a 


_ general tendency to repudiate the idea that history can-ever be a precise © 


transcript of events and therefore to argue that it is always a subjective 
interpretation and that such an interpretation, even if it is not a strictly 
verifiable record, is not on that account less valuable, since a portrait 
is a better likeness than a photograph. Clio, as Dr. Trevelyan claimed, 
is a Muse; and, as in other spheres, so in history we must be content 
with the best possible interpretation of events, even if this is always 
relative and often factually mistaken. I must confess at once that this 
position, supported in a somewhat extreme form by a recent popular 
treatise on Apologetics, seems to me to imperil the basis of Christian 
conviction and to reduce Christianity to the level ‘of a more edifying 
Mithraism—a religion based upon legend, not history. 

No doubt if it were admitted that there was no real ground for 
belief in any particular utterance or act of Jesus the beauty and meaning 
of the records would remain: but their significance and the character 
of the religion dependent upon them would be radically altered. There 
is and must be a profound difference between the declaration that this 
happened in history and that this author or authors described it as if 
it had happened. ‘ Facts of faith’, as the Continental Modernists call 
them, are not the same as facts of history, and it is not fair to claim 
that they are. For the historian, even though he fully admits the 
personal equation of his authority and no longer claims (if he ever did 
claim) that he has a phonographic or cinematographic record of the 
past, is false to his calling if he does not insist that the records must 
be rigidly verified. He must test them, not only by comparison with 

other sources of information and in relation to the general conditions 
of the case, but also by scrutiny of the particular idiosyncrasies of the 
writer, his opportunities for knowledge, his temperament and character, 
his use of language, and power to tell his story accurately. If he does 
not believe it to be an authentic record of what actually happened, he 
is a propagandist and not a historian. It may be difficult to disentangle 
fable or fiction from fact; the attempt to do so is the historian’s primary 
obligation. There is one special aspect of the task on which the experi- 
ence of scientists. may be valuable. It bears upon the difficult and 

‘ familiar subject of miracle. I may perhaps be allowed to put it in 

personal terms. 

Some years ago it was my good fortune to receive every year a long 
account of the herring gulls nesting on his islet from a lighthouse- 
keeper who spent his whole time observing them and who knew every 
bird by name, as a shepherd knows his sheep. He was very exact in the 
details of his record, but, at that time, had no idea of the conditions, 
physiological or psychological, which affected the birds’ behaviour or 
of the limits of possibility in its interpretation. Consequently nearly 
all his explanations were manifestly wrong, and in far too many cases 
the theory had plainly coloured the statement of: the facts. I had myself 
in earlier years seen and recorded bird-habits in terms of The fungle 
Book or of The School of the Woods, and when I learnt the error of 
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my ways realised regretfully that every single one of my observations 
ought to be regarded as suspect. The bearing of this upon history is 
evident. The historian dealing with material compiled by authors for 
whom miraculous interventions or demonic influences are the stuff of 
their thinking must remember that they will show this not only in their 
explanations of events but in their records of the events themselves. 
When my lighthouse-keeper reported in explanation of the difference of 
colour in his gulls’ eggs that the light produced hen-birds and the dark 
cocks, and offered to demonstrate this by specimens, it was plain that 
his hypothesis was absurd and probable that his facts were mistaken. 
When a first-century writer asserts that demons entered into swine, or 
that food was miraculously multiplied, it is difficult and perhaps dis- 
honest to forget that he genuinely believed and expected that such 
things could happen. We ought to be slow to blame those who, while 
not doubting his good faith, cannot accept the claims as historical. To 
do so does not in the least imply that we regard the record as worthless 
or its author as normally unreliable: he is merely in this case acting 
upon a mistaken hypothesis and allowing it to colour his version of 
events. ‘ 

It is equally important that we should recognise that, so far as these 
stories of miracle are attached to men of unique saintliness or above all 
to Jesus Christ, they cannot lightly be tested by standards appropriate 
to ourselves. Few of us in these days will doubi the possibility and the 
fact of the works of healing—even though in them, as always, each case 
must be studied by itself and in relation to the evidence. Many of us 
would go further and, admitting that the dictum ‘miracles do not 
happen ’ is unscientific, would maintain that control over human malady 
is not so radically different from control over nature as to 
tule out at once all possibility of the influence of Chris: upon the 
inanimate world. But it is plainly important to make full allowance for 
the change of knowledge between us and the writers and to admit that 
in many of such cases there are circumstances which suggest that a 
modern observer would have told the story differently. Nor is it true 
to say that the pre-scientific mind is necessarily the more faithful: 
ignorance is not a virtue and faith must not be identified with credulity. 


Christ’s Living Presence 

But, whatever our views as to particular miracles, few ‘will regret the 
lessening of interest in them as proofs either of the truth of Christianity 
or of the divinity of its Founder. The miracle of Jesus is manifest in 
the quality of His personality, in His character and teaching, in His 
creative influence and continuous power to convert and save far more 
than in His alleged breaking of the laws-of nature or even in His 
possession of energies beyond our experience. If we adore Him rather 
because He taught us to say ‘Our Father’ or chose the way of the 
Cross than because of the walking on the water or of the raising of 
Lazarus, if we are more certain of His living presence than of the means 


-by which His first disciples were convinced of His resurrection, if in 


fact we are nearer to the faith of St. Paul and of the Fourth Evangelist 
than to that which would make His miracles the proof of His godhead 
or the empty tomb essential to the gospel, such changes of emphasis do 
not in themselves imply disbelief and may even accompany a stronger 
because more reasonable faith. Consider the case of the two most, 
significant miracles, the Virgin-birth and the Physical Resurrection. 


_ There, the primary significance is the uniqueness, the spiritual, moral, 


mental and artistic splendour of Him who was born rather than the 


mode of His birth; and in the Resurrection the fact of His continuing 


life and creative influence testified from century to century, and with 
it our ability to live in communion with Him, not as a hero of the 
past but as our Lord in the present and our hope for the future. And 
these facts are attested not only by the evidence of written documents, 
which are not in either case as clear and consistent as some have 
supposed, ,but by a mass of experience contemporary both with the 
events and with our own days. 

And if you feel inclined to say, ‘You have indicated that history 
differs from propaganda, but have not said much about the distinction, 
I can only add all too briefly that I am convinced of the reality of the 
difference and that it is concerned with the aesthetic, intellectual and 
moral integrity of the authors, and with their possession of a true 
standpoint and true criteria. Many years ago I argued that only as we 
recovered the biblical outlook which saw all history as the record of 
the acts of God and worked out the meaning and obligations of that 
attitude for our own day should we recover for history its true status. — 
But to discuss so large a theme would involve another series of talks— 
and would take me out of my depth——Home Service ; 
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August in the Garden 


By F. H. STREETER 


HIS is just the time to note any little improvements you 

can make in your garden for another season. You know the 

sort of thing—I fancy those colours clash a bit somewhere; 

perhaps a little less white would make all the difference: 
that bit of scarlet there is too overpowering: that yellow is a bit 
too close to those pink phlox—and so on. Now don’t rely on your 
memory about these little things, but have a notebook of a sheet of 
paper and jot them down. It is not a bad plan to note where the 
various groups of annuals are and to shift them round a bit next 
season. Try to have your garden always full of surprises for your 
friends: you will have your own surprises all right—don’t worry 
about that! 

If you are still thinking about a few days’ holiday this year you will 
have to consider the jobs that must be attended to before you go, so let 
us run over a few of them. First, we must see thar all the food crops 
are safe for the autumn and winter, and we must not forget next 


spring either. Go over all the winter greens and fill up any vacancies; _ 


sometimes a plant running to seed or a rogue creeps in so put them 
out and replace at once. These plants are useless. There is plenty of 
time to put out a late batch of savoys and coleworts on ground just 
cleaned of earlier crops. First I like to dig over the surface lightly, 
as it helps keep the weeds down—these always crop up somehow! 

It is time to sow your spring cabbage seed (Harbinger and Flower 
of Spring). Should the ground be dry, water the drills well before 
sowing, and give the ground 8 oz. of ground lime to the yard. 
Lightly cover the seed, and mulch with a slight covering of lawn 
mowings, and protect from the birds. Don’t water the bed| after 
sowing. But you might dust the young seedlings breaking cover with 
some Derris powder to stop the fly. You should also sow some Batavian 
and Green curled endive; this will help your winter salads. Then later 
green-topped turnips, autumn-sown onions of the Giant Rocca type 
and early cauliflower to stand the winter. 

Prune your black currants as soon as you have picked the fruit, 
and allow say twelve of the best young shoots to ripen up ready for 
next year’s crop. Do not throw the old prunings on the ground; 
burn them. Shorten the lateral growths on the main branches of the 
red and white currants. Do not touch the leaders and do not cut out 
the main branches: remember I am talking about red and white 
currants now; you use the opposite treatment for the blacks. 

Get the new batch of young strawberries planted. Get some manure 
for this crop when preparing the ground. It will be at least two 


years before you can dig the ground again thoroughly; so it is well 
worth it, and it does make such a difference to the health of the 
crop. Plant them deeply as they always root on top; but do not smother 
the plants. 

Some of the early apples will soon be ready for use. ‘Eat them 
off the tree’ is an expression that is often used; it really means do not 
attempt to store them. So much for the fruit. 

It is propagating time for flowers’ and shrubs. You must. get the 
cuttings nicely rooted before the weather becomes too cold and damp. 
When you go over the beds, take off all your cuttings with great 
care—just one here and there, so that the summer display is not 
spoiled in any way; in fact, try-not to let it show where they have 
been taken. Always cut to a joint; do not leave an inch or so of growth- 
above the joint, as this might set up a disease. Things like geraniums 
will root easily out of doors alongside a path in pots or boxes; always 
use sandy soil. But the softer-wooded things are far better in a closed 
damp frame, well shaded—I am thinking of heliotropes, hydrangeas, 
fuchsias, and so on. Almost all the shrubs will root now from well- 
ripened shoots in a closed frame. And by the way, when you take 
off these cuttings, put them into a bucket of water and keep them 
fresh until you plant them—never let them get dry or shrivelled. 
Should any kind friends send you a cutting or two of some favourite 
shrub, always put them into a bucket of water for a few hours after 
unpacking. s 

One last thing—-do not forget to mulch your roses with grass mowings, 
and have all the old flowers removed. 

Finally, here are some quick tips: ie 

(1) mulch the tomatoes and do not remove any green leaves, only 
remove the yellow ones. 

(2) stake the gladioli up neatly. Keep the stick behind them. If 
you use bamboos, push them well into the ground so that the tops 
are not above the flowers. 

(3) cut your lavender flowers as soon as they are full out. 

(4) sow plenty of early horn carrots to give you nice young roots 
all through the winter.—Home Service 
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Flowers for the House and How to Arrange.them, by C. Romanné-James 
(Williams and Norgate, 9s. 6d.) deals faithfully with its subject, from the 
beginning of gardens to the reviving of bought cut flowers, and finally to 
their arrangement, whether as centrepiece for the dining-table or as 
Victorian posy. The book is illustrated with drawings and photographs. 


A Private Member’s Adventure 


(continued from page 247) 


In explaining, the Schedule I drew attention to the broad sweep of 
English history displayed by the varied titles of such enactments as 
the Apprentices Act of 1536, the Act of Uniformity of 1662, the 
Bank of England Act of 1694 and the North American Fisheries Act 
of 1819—not to mention the Sale of Horses Act of 1588, the Univer- 
sities (Wine Licences) Act of 1743 and the Partridges Act of 1799. The 
last suggested an appropriate day for the commencement of my Act— 
so it comes into force on September 1, 1951. General agreement with 
the Bill was expressed in all quarters of the House; the Attorney- 
- General gave it his blessing, and after an interesting debate it was given 
a Second Reading without a division. 

Proceedings in Committee occupied only thirty-five minutes, but 
I.moved a new clause, at the request of the Government, enabling the 
Northern Ireland Parliament to legislate on similar lines. On May 4 
the amended Bill was reported to the House and given its Third 
Reading, after which it was sent to the Lords. There I had the honour 
of hearing it introduced by Lord Simon in one of_his masterly speeches, 
during which he quoted the behaviour of Dogberry and the watch (in 
‘Much Ado about Nothing’) as typical of the days in which the 
Common Informer was really needed. For the Government, the Lord 


—< 


Chancellor welcomed the Bill and hoped | it would stimulate other legal 
reforms. 

The Lords were able to find one more Statute that had been over- 
looked; this involved a minor amendment, and the Bill came back to 
the Commons on Friday, June 22. A Commission was appointed for 
that day, to pass a number of Bills into law, and the officers’ of both 
Houses thought it would be a good idea to create a record by com- 
pleting the whole process of my Bill in a single morning. The Lords 
amendments were put down for consideration at eleven o’clock and 
were soon agreed, after a final joke at my expense when several 
Government members demanded that I should explain in detail the 
provisions of the Lighting and Watching Act of 1833; fortunately I 
had the Volume of the Statutes there. - 

So at half-past eleven that morning, less than eight months after I 
started on the adventure, I had the privilege of walking in pracession 
behind the Speaker to the Bar of the House of Lords, where thé Lord 
Chancellor sat in state with two other Privy Councillors in their peers’ 
robes and cocked hats, and ordered the Royal Assent to be signified in 
language even older than the Common Informer himself—‘ Le Boye 
le veult’.—Home Service 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Should the Poand she Revalucd? 


Sir—Mr. Harrod makes the guess that 


American prices rose more than British prices, 


on a pre-war basis. This erroneous guess is un- 
necessary, since official indices are available. 
From 1937 to 1948, prices of exported manu- 
factures rose 84 per cent. more in the U.K. than 


in the United States; from 1938 they rose 4% 


per cent. more. 

The important point, ‘however, is that neither 
1937 nor 1938 is a good year for these com- 
parisons. It is generally agreed that British prices 
were too high in the nineteen-twenties, and the 
situation deteriorated in the ’thirties, when the 
balance of payments was adverse most of the 
time. Taking 1913 as 100, and allowing for de- 
valuations, British and American export prices 
for manufactures were: 1929—U.K. 158, U.S. 
122; 1937—-U.K. 137, U.S. 95; 1948—U.K. 277, 
U.S. 178. If British prices were right in 1913, it 
would have taken an exchange rate of $2.60 to 
equate them in 1948. If they were only ten per 
cent. too high in 1929, it would have taken a 
rate of $3.05. 

We can compete with the United States at 
$4.03 to the pound so long as the sterling area 
and other third countries are forced to buy from 
us, either by currency restrictions or by short- 
ages of goods in the United States. But we can- 
not compete at $4.03 in a free world, which, I 
believe, is Mr. Harrod’s desire. If we are to re- 


value, the argument must be based on factors 


which make it difficult for third countries to 

get American goods. On this basis, we should 

devalue when there is a slump in the United 

States, and revalue when there is inflation. 
Yours, etc., 


Manchester W. A. Lewis 


Abstract Painting in England 

Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Basil Taylor writing 
on Abstract Art chooses to give, at this late hour, 
some well-thumbed data of its birth rather than 
a raison d’étre of the exhibition under review. 
For it may have tempered his judgment that ‘ it 
is proof of a movement more considerable than 
most would have suspected (in England)’. 

Where is the evidence? Even if one should 
note the three or four in this assembly who have 
merited some distinction there is indeed precious 
little proof that the abstractionists or ‘their spon- 
sors have radiated any enthusiasm in London. 

If one visited or turned up the reviews of 
this year’s art shows one may notice that the 
Abstract room at Burlingtom House was scarcely 
commented on in the Ecole de Paris exhibition; 
that the well-organised exhibition of the advanced 
abstractionist Matta could be counted no more 


than a novelty, and that a fine exhibition of 


similar Danish work was passed over entirely. 

What has surprised Mr. Taylor and what he 
does not explain is why there has been this 
almost complete roll-call of English abstraction- 
ists, and why they have been apparently rallied 
to a human sea demonstration on the walls of 
Gimpel Fils Gallery. 

The conclusion may be regrettable, but it 
should be faced. Infuriated by the increasingly 
unpredictable buying policy of the Arts Council 
the traditional painters have been launching 
shrewd hammer blows against the abstract wing 
Like many 
before them they have had little difficulty in 
exposing the basic faults of abstraction, its 


sterility, its lack of direction and its use of funk- 
hole terms to identify a non-objective creation 
with romantic landscape, but above all they made 
successful enough probes to prove there is little 
difference between the work of a highly careered 
abstractionist and a piece of applied art at its 
common commercial level.. Under these attacks 
the Abstract school has taken something of a 
hiding, and as recently instanced at Manchester 
suffered casualties. Therefore Mr. Taylor’s count 
of heads at Gimpel Fils does not entirely 
reassure us, The significant aspect of this exhibi- 
tion of British Abstract Art is that while those 
with the more familiar pennants have continued 
to hold something of a line, they have now called 
upon the cooks and the clerks to stand firmly 
- beside them. An ominous sign. 

Mr. Taylor saves himself from continuing the 
history of Abstract Art past 1914. Should he have 
mentioned the period from 1944 onwards he 
may have revealed how Abstract Art has been 
specifically subsidised in France and across the 
Atlantic, long after the movement had lost its 
momentum. For this reason it is all the more 
pathetic that British artists should submerge 
their skill and expressive characteristics to follow 
a false vogue.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 BERNARD BOLES 


Sir,—Mr. Basil Taylor’s generous reference to 
my early book on Abstract Art is somewhat mis- 
leading as to my present attitude. Thirty years 
ago tolerance and cathohcity demanded pioneer 
work for the ‘New Art’ against the then en- 
trenched traditionalists, but it is the ironic way 
of the gods to fulfil the dreams of pioneers with 
embarrassing realities. 

Today every phase of modernism, including 
abstraction, is enjoying outstanding patronage 
both private and public. The British Council and 
the Arts Council, well endowed with public 
money, give the lead in their exhibition arrange- 
ments, purchases and commissions; Museum 
directors use their funds and wall space; and 
the art critics both in the press and on the 
radio eulogise modernism and deride traditional 
painting and sculpture. 

Although, therefore, I do not recant any of 
the opinions which I voiced in the early ’twen- 
ties, catholic art appreciation now needs the 
advocacy of sound technique and traditional art. 
Much of my present writing on the subject is 
thus still in the spirit of my book, the ‘New 
Art’ but circumstances demand a new applica- 
tion of its principles.—Yours, ete., 

London, N.W.3 HORACE SHIPP 


The Cult of Nostalgia 


Sir,—One has always suspected that Dr. 
Pangloss never really perished of his ailments 
and that his demise, like Professor Moriarty’s, 
Was a put-up job. Certainly the ghost of the 
philosopher, or someone very like him, seems 
to be walking in Miss Bowen’s talk on 
nostalgia, on which you commented last week. 
Nostalgics, one gathers, are maundering, back- 
ward-looking people, whereas the great law of 
life is to live—or, shall we say, try to live?—in 
the present, ‘ the eternal now’. The young, thank 
Heaven, are doing this, whereas, says Miss 
Bowen, employing the last word of her period 
“in smart derision, the nostalgics look ‘rather 
mournfully middle-class ’. (Or is it really the last 
word? Was not “middle-class ’ethe dernier cri in 


_ 


pejoratives of the late ’twenties and ’thirties, and 
is now perhaps becoming, rather mournfully, 
VIEUX jeu?). : 

“Living in the present’? may be all right 
as a statement of fact—after all we cannot do 
anything else—but as for erecting it into a philo- 
sophy, no really, Miss Bowen, this has been tried 
and has failed many times in the last four 
millennia. And by no sleight of hand, in art or 
anywhere else, are you entitled to make ‘ living 
in the present’ slide smoothly into ‘ the eternal 
now ’—except on One condition which Miss 
Bowen does not mention. 

May I therefore recall lines written by a man 
who knew something about nostalgia since he 
lived, like us, in days when whole populations 
had been driven from their homes or had had 
them destroyed: 

The poet has said ‘ Dear city of Cecrops’; 
Shall we not rather say ‘ Dear city of God’? 

St. Augustine may have been ‘grey’ and 
“middle-aged’ but I do not think that he was 
particularly ‘middle-class’, He was not a 
Futurist, an Archaicist—or a Panglossian. His 
concern was to relate the ‘eternal now’ to 
“living in the present’ (z.e. ‘ Making the Best of 
the Roman Empire—or Can We? ’). And surely 
that sort of nostalgia is as valid today as it was 
then.—Yours, etc., 

Godalming 
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The Spirit of the Cotswolds 


Sir,—Mr. Boycott in THE LISTENER of 
August 9 implies that I declared Cotswold build- 
ing in stone to be ‘at an end’. I said and meant 
to say nothing of the kind. What I said was 
that the Cotswold tradition as a whole had 
come to an end, which is by no means the same 
thing. I may add here for Mr, Boycott’s benefit 
that only last month I wrote an account in a 
weekly journal of the limestone cottages that 
have just been built in the Cotswold style at 
Filkins in the Upper Thames Valley not far 
from the Cotswold scarp. This laudable enter- 
prise was due to the initiative of Sir Stafford 
Cripps who before his illness lived at Filkins 
Manor. But such sporadic examples of good will 
in building do not affect my general contention 
which any observer can verify.—Yours, etc., 

Long Crendon H. J. MassInGHAM 


JOHN PRINGLE 


About Witches 


Sir,—Your reference (THE LISTENER. August 
2, page 193) to the ‘three witches of Endor’: 
there was only one witch of En-dor (I Samuel 
28), there were three on the blasted heath in 
Macbeth. The one witch was better off as she 
had ‘a fat calf? in the house; the others only 
had a cauldron full of toil and trouble. I expect 
this was caused by rationing.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.4 H. E. Barty 


Author of ‘The Aeneid’ 


Sir,—There is a popular impression that the 
Aeneid was written by Virgil. -Both THE 
LISTENER and Radio Times assign its author- 
ship to Vergil. On this question of orthography 
may I quote a former Cambridge Professor of 
Latin—‘ Vergilius is Latin, “ Virgil” is Enghsh, 
“Vergil” is neither the one nor the other, and 
I prefer sitting on one stool to falling between 
two ’.—Yours, etc., 


Leeds HERBERT H. HUXLEY 
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Paintings of the Georgian Stage 


By JONATHAN: MAYNE 


LTHOUGH in its main stream English painting cannot be 
held to compete with the splendours and nobilities of the 
greater European schools, it has to offer several departments 
within which it has displayed original excellence. Such have 

been our painting of animals or our school of portrait-miniaturists, and, 
as a third example out of others, the tradition of painting popular 
actors in theatrical scenes, which grew up in the mid-eighteenth century, 
reached its climax in-the work of Zoffany, and flourished at least until 
the death of Edmund Kean. This last . 

type of painting, which perhaps deserves 
a museum to itself, is in normal times 
represented to the public by a meagre 
selection of pictures scattered among 
the galleries of the country; this month, 
however, the deficiency is being made 
up by two special loan exhibitions in 
which there can be seen, at the Tate 
Gallery, some fifty of the best paintings 
from the Garrick Club’s famous collec- 
tion, and, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the collection formed by Mr. 
Somerset Maugham, which is to find a 
permanent home in the National 
Theatre. 

The two exhibitions between them 
give a vivid impression of what the 
Georgian actor and play looked like, 
and for this reason will be of deep in- 
terest not only to those concerned with 
paintings as such, but perhaps even 
more to students of this particular sub- 
ject-matter. With very few exceptions, 
books on eighteenth-century theatrical 
subjects have been only sparsely illus- 
trated, and it may come as a surprise 
to some to see from what an embarrass- 
ment of riches those missing illustra- 
tions might have been chosen. Perhaps 
however the riches have literally em- 
barrassed modern writers; faced with the 
need to demonstrate how Macklin and 
Garrick between them brought about a 
naturalistic revolution over the static and declamatory style which had 
previously held the tragic stage, theatrical historians of today, with 
two hundred years of ‘naturalism’ behind them, may possibly feel 
that these posed and carefully organised portraits would detract from, 
rather than substantiate, their thesis. We must, however, accept them 
as essentially correct records; Horace Walpole, a fervent admirer of 
Zoffany’s works of this kind, has left several pieces of evidence to the 
effect that he found his paintings to be excellent likenesses of their 
subjects. The truth must be that there is no such thing as absolute 
naturalism, any more in acting than in painting; and we have only to 
glance at a photograph of some domestic comedy of the nineteen- 
twenties, in which a slice of life was supposed at the time to have been 
flung still quivering on to the stage, to realise that the conventions of 
theatrical art and everyday life are always more or less remote. 

The earliest paintings of players in action which are now on show 
date from the seventeen-forties. This fact is significant, for although 
occasional portraits and groups of actors in character were painted 
before this time, it seems that it was not until the Macklin-Garrick 
revolution that theatrical group-paintings became at all frequent. It 
would be misleading to attribute this entirely to the development of a 
more picturesque histrionic style—for the stylistic-dependence of the 
theatrical group upon the conversation-piece must be obvious, and con- 
versation-pieces do not occur in any number until the early seventeen- 
thirties; but that there was in some degree a relation of cause and 
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“Charles Macklin as Shylock’, by Johann Zoffany 


effect between ‘naturalistic’ acting and the painting of theatrical 
subjects is at least suggested by the available facts. : 

Each of these exhibitions is rich in paintings by Zoffany and de 
Wilde, the two painters who specialised most consistently in theatrical 
subjects. Between the Zoffanys there are some interesting cross- 
references; each has, for example, a version of the well-known ‘ Scene 
from “Venice Preserved” ’, with Garrick and Mrs. Cibber; and the 
scene from Garrick’s ‘ Lethe’ in the Maugham collection is. supported 
at the Tate by a painting of a separate 
figure from the group. Less well known 
is the remarkable portrait of Macklin as 
Shylock, in the Maugham collection; 


Macklin had first played the part in 
1741, but it still serves as a vivid 
memorial of the tragic villainy which 
he brought to a role previously played 
by a red-nosed comedian. It expresses 
a conception of the character essentially 
the same as that acknowledged today. 

Apart from the scene from ‘ Venice 
Preserved’, the only other representa- 
tion of Garrick in tragedy isthe curiously 
balletic scene from ‘Macbeth’, from 
the Garrick Club; his comic roles are 
represented by the scene from ‘ Lethe’, 
an interesting early ‘ Scene from “ The 
Suspicious Husband”’ by Hayman 
(1747), and by the wonderfully -hum- 
orous portrait by Zoffany of Garrick 
as Sir John Brute en travesti (in the 
Maugham collection). The Tate Gal- 
lery’s exhibition includes also the 
portrait-sketch of Garrick by Zoffany, 
and amongst several other paintings by 
the same artist, the well-known group 
from ‘ The Clandestine Marriage’ and 


Rheinhold in ‘Love in a Village’. 

Though he lacked Zoffany’s precise 
vision and his sense of larger-scale 
design, there is sometimes more pure 
charm in the single figures and small groups by de Wilde. In several 
of his portraits of comic actors—for example, the two unidentified 
characters in the Maugham collection, or Mathews as ‘ Somno’ and the 
“Scene from “ The Village Lawyer ”’ at the Tate—it is even possible 
to detect in their pink moon-faces, a hint of the sublime innocence of 
Watteau’s clowns. Samuel de Wilde lived until 1832, but his tempera- 
ment and style remained rooted in the eighteenth century. Neither he nor 
Zoffany could: have extended their full sympathy to the high romantic 
acting of Kean, for whom a painter of his own generation was necessary. 
Unfortunately the only portraits of Kean on show are the anonymous 
triple-image at the Tate (which is interesting, if of dubious aesthetic 
quality) and the small ‘Richard III’ at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. George Clint could occasionally reflect the fire of Kean’s 
performances—as in his flashing head of the actor as Sir Giles 
Overreach (Dyce Bequest, Victoria and Albert Museum); but the 
present exhibitions do not show him at his most powerful. The 
romantic painters are in fact more happily represented in the lighter 
spirit of Henry Meyer, whose two portraits of Miss Poole (in ‘ The 
Daughter of the Regiment’ and ‘ Puss in Boots’) have great freshness 
and charm. e 

It is worth remarking that each exhibition contains a number of good 


Somerset Maugham Collection 


portraits of actors in their own character. Outstanding among these 


are the Peg Woffington by Mercier, from the Garrick Club, and the | 
young Garrick by Vanloo'in the Maugham collection. re 
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Short Story — 


The Soutane 


By FRANCIS KING 


HEN the Abbotts came out of the hotel, Lucy called to 
a plain fifteen-year-old child with thin legs and arms 
protruding out of a blue cotton frock: “Oh, Stella, aren’t 
you joining us?’ The girl sprawled in a deck-chair reading 
one of the tattered comics which Lucy had found, when unpacking for 
her, in a vast bundle, fastened with a hairy length of string, at the 
bottom of her suitcase. 
“Do you want me to join you?’ the child asked vaguely. - 
“Do as you like’. It was hard for Lucy to forgive a daughter who, 
so totally without distinction, had one day swum too far from the shore 


of the Cornish village where they were holidaying and, being rescued « 


by her elder brother, then convalescent after a year in a sanatorium, 
had involuntarily caused his death. 
“Then I think I'll read’, the girl said. 
As the Abbotts trudged along the mountain-path, they neither of them 
said the things they weré thinking: how futile it had been to bring 
Stella from England to the Dolomites when all she ever cared to do 
was to sit and read that kind of rubbish; how charmless she was; and 
how unjust they each secretly thought it that, instead of her, the 
brilliant, athletic boy who had for sixteen years beguiled them with his 
showy, almost hysterical charm should now be dead. They seldom spoke 
about him, but that he obsessed both of them was evident from the 


Ls 


- jncident which now followed. 


This was a walk they had never before taken, but many times they 
had wondered -who could live in that square, many-windowed pink 
house which stood desolate among the ‘ Ore ’—strange-shaped rocks 
thrusting like so many rust-stained excrescences out of the soil, as 
though beneath a skin of grass, crops and trees some disruptive poison 
continually fretted. From this distance it appeared as if some kind of 
black hangings had been suspended from many of the window-sills of 
the house, and Lucy suggested that they might be there for mourning. 
She had been thinking death and the spectacle of these blobs of 
darkness against the sunny pink facade intensified the mood of heaviness 
that had settled on her as soon as she had left the hotel. 

But when they approached nearer to the house they saw that what 
they had thought were hangings were in fact garments, put out to dry. 
As the wind nosed itself into their clammily sagging folds, they would 
make a slapping noise against the pink stucco. There was no other 
sound, except for the ghostly twitter of a bird, probably a lark, far, 
far above them. ¢ 

The Abbotts walked on as the path took them, round the apparently 
deserted house and so on, twisting between the rust-covered boulders, 
until they came to a small hill from the other side of which they could 
hear voices, sudden, yelping cries, the crunch of feet on gravel, and 
weaving with these common, human sounds an odd, intermittent 
twanging as though, many times magnified, a harp-string were plucked. 
Breasting the hill, they were astonished to find a playing-field with 
innumerable soutane-clad figures kicking footballs, hitting tennis-balls to 
each other, or wandering in conversation. The twanging noise was being 
produced by two figures at a little distance from the others, each clutch- 
ing what appeared to be a tambourine. A black ball volleyed between 
them, and the two black-robed figures—they were no more than boys— 
raced tirelessly from side to side, striking it with broad, sweeping 
movements. 

“How hot they must become’, Lucy said, and Henry made one of 
his jovial, crude jokes about ‘the odour of sanctity’. ‘How on earth 
can they move in those extraordinary garments?” Lucy continued, as 
plaintively as if she herself were being made to chase a ball in yards 
of black, clinging gaberdine. ‘That building must be some kind of 
monastery, don’t you think? ” : 

One of the two players had now begun to trot away, and for a 
moment the Abbotts turned to watch him as he skidded down an incline, 
briefly crossed himself before a way-side shrine, and then, cutting 


- across a meadow, made for the pink house. Meanwhile, the other boy 


pocketed their ball, threw down his tambourine, and negligently threw 
himself beside it. He had straight, fair hair, the clumsily large hands 


and physique of a peasant, and a face with high cheek-bones and a 
broad expanse of forehead gleaming with sweat. He lay utterly relaxed, 
his arms outstretched and his eyes screwed together against the acute 
dazzle of the afternoon sun. He appeared to be unaware of the two 
middle-aged Americans, the robustly handsome man and the no less 


_ handsome woman, who stood so near watching him. 


Lucy said: “He reminds me somehow . . . ’ She was thinking of 
their son who after a game of tennis would lie like that on his back, 
with the sweat glistening under his fair hair; and though, feature by 
feature, the peasant-boy with the clumsy hands and the black, much- 
patched boots was wholly unlike that other boy in his blazer and 
flannels, a resemblance persisted. ; 

“Yes, I thought for a moment . . . ’, Henry said. 

The boy’s companion was now trotting back with something—a box, 
it seemed—under one arm. As he passed the shrine he once again made 
a little bobbing curtsey and crossed himself before hurling himself up 
the slope down which he had before slithered. Some yards away he 
fumbled with the catch of the box, and drawing out a banjo, arrived 
breathlessly thrusting it at his friend. 

The fair boy sat up, crossed his legs before him, and then, having 
strummed a few notes, began to play, not inexpertly, ‘Home Sweet 
Home’. It was a strange scene: the soutane-clad figures shouting and 
gesticulating in the distance as they pursued their thudding footballs; 
the two cross-legged boys, one no less absorbed in assimilating the trite 
melody than the-other in producing it; and the American man and 
woman still standing some twenty yards away with their faces averted 
in a pretence of not listening. For a moment the cloyingly sentimental 
melody had revived in both of them, almost as acutely as at their first 
hour of loss, a memory of their boy; it was all but unbearable. 

When the notes. ceased, Henry walked uncertainly towards the 
musician. ‘ Where did you learn that? ’ he asked in Italian. 

The boy looked up and smiled. He had a faint golden down above 
his upper lip, candid eyes set wide in his almost square countenance, 
and a nose which, like his ears, seemed surprisingly fine and delicate in 
a face otherwise so roughly modelled. He explained without any shy- 
ness: he was Italian, yes, his family came from Pola, but as a refugee 
in Naples he had worked as a mess-boy for the Americans, and when 
they left, one of them had given him this banjo. From them he had 
learned a little English, he added, and.in Africa he had learned more. 

“In Africa? ’ Lucy queried. 

Yes, in Africa; he was a missionary. They were all missionaries, and 
every two or three years they were sent back on holiday. The collegio 
—he pointed to the square pink house—had been built for that purpose. 
Actually, he had been in Africa for only seventeen months, because— 
he looked rueful—he had contracted bacillary dysentery and out there 
it was almost impossible to get rid of the bug. 

They talked like this for a time, while the other boy, squat and dark, 
with a frizz of black hair, remained silently gazing into the banjo on the 
grass beside him. From time to time he would put out a hand, the back 
raw as if it had been chapped in a high wind, and would pluck out a 
note. Then he got up, and still staring down at the banjo, clumsily 
excused himself before wandering towards the footballers. 

‘ Have we frightened away your friend? ’ Lucy asked. 

‘He’s shy’. 

‘Do you haye to play in that?’ Lucy pointed at the soutane, and 
made a grimace. 

The boy laughed: ‘ We get used to it’. 

‘ But it seems so pointless ’, she almost exclaimed. 

After a few more minutes of conversation, Henry said: ‘ Well, we'd 
better be getting along. See you some time again’, he added casually. 

‘I hope so’. The-boy again picked up his instrument. As they walked 
away, they heard him twang his fingers across it three or four times. 
But then there was silence; and when they looked back, he was once 
more lying outstretched with his large-boned peasant’s body open, under 
its soutane, to the dazzle and heat of the sun. , 

All that walk they could not cease to talk of him. Obviously he was 
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older than he looked, they decided, but how extraordinary that a boy 
like that, so healthy and normal and ordinary—they repeated that last 
word many times—should become a priest, and a missionary too, 
coming here to be cured of his dysentery and to play at ball in that 
absurd, suffocating garment before going back to God knows what hell 
in the tropics. 

The next afternoon, although they had by now ceased to discuss him, 
they again, as if by mutual consent, rook the path to the playing-field. 
Stella came with them. The boy was in the same place, sitting cross- 
legged with the ball and the two :ambourines beside him; but when 
they approached, he at once jumped up, brushing the dust off the back 
of his soutane with both large hands. This time he spoke to them in 
English, explaining eagerly that on Saturday afternoon Father some- 
body-or-other would be giving a lecture at the collegio on the 
Mission’s work in Africa, and wouldn’t they care to come? There would 
be slides, he added, turning to Stella who had picked up one of the 
tambourines, and also a real Negro missionary, one of their converts. 

‘What is this? ’ Stella asked, turning the tambourine over and over. 

‘It’s a game’. 

‘A game?’ 

*In Pola we call it tamburello’. 

* Show me’. 

‘ Darling, perhaps . . .” Lucy said. 

But the boy was quite willing, and soon Stella was running about 
on her lean, brown legs, shouting, laughing and every now and then 
tripping on some obstacle, a stone or a tuft, while Lucy and Henry 
watched her in amazement. All these holidays she had been silent, 
almost sullen, and they wondered now if during the long period during 
which Henry’s diplomatic work had forced them to abandon her to 
relatives, some radical change, until this moment hidden from them, 
had been taking place. 

After their game she whispered to Lucy: ‘Can’t we .ask him to 
tea?’ and Lucy doubtfully passed on the invitation. But he was sorry, 
the boy said, that was against the rules, for such things one must first 
get permission. Another time, Henry said. Yes, of sata on another time, 
another time, Lucy said. 

From then they saw much of him. At the ferns Stella, looking over 
her shoulder, spent more time watching him operate the lantern than 
watching the screen. Together they read her comics, and he would 
laugh boisterously, bringing the palm of his hand down, slap, slap, slap 
on to his knee, as he threw back his head. One day they all went up the 
Paganella, the nearest of the mountains, in the fumivia—an iron cage 
which dangled from a cable with eight people inside; and all at once 
Stella was afraid, but instead of her mother it was him that she clutched, 
burying her face in the crook of his arm and reiterating ‘Save me, 
save me’, while Lucy said with an edge of asperity to her voice: ‘ Don’t 
make such a scene, dear. What on earth are you afraid of? We’re 
perfectly safe’. Later he and Stella bounded from rock to rock in search 
of the edelweiss they had been told could be found there, and now it 
was Lucy’s turn to be anxious: ‘Oh, do be careful! Henry, tell the 
child to be careful’. Always the boy wore that cumbersome soutane and 
his agility in it never ceased to amaze them. 

They continued to discuss him and sometimes, on such occasions, 
Stella would be present, listening but saying nothing. They would like 
to have asked him why he had become a priest, but some scruple, they 
could not have said what, prevented them from doing so. Lucy was 
particularly obsessed by the subject; but when she thought about it or 
talked about it for long, she would experience a sudden, unfathomable 
weariness, not of the flesh, or of the bones, or even of the mind, but 
of the spirit itself. She mould lie awake, gazing out of the window at 
the Brenta, blue and chill in the moonlight, and her whole being would 
seem to breathe forth in the sigh that she drew as yet again she re- 
iterated to herself: ‘I don’t understand it’. 

“I don’t understand it! ’ After that afternoon on the Paganella, she 
brought the phrase out at dinner. ‘ There he was, leaping about from 
rock to rock like any ordinary boy of his age. It’s not as if he can have 


any feeling of vocation, how can he? Just an ordinary boy’, she . 


repeated. “There are hundreds like him’. 

“Tt beats me’, Henry said. 

Stella suddenly said, putting her knife and fork down on her plate: 
‘I can understand it’. It was the first time she had ever joined in these 
discussions. Her eyes were bright, her hands were trembling as she 
pressed them down on the table, and all at once a flush swept over her 
and no less suddenly ebbed, leaving her face drawn and white. 
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a Lucy said, controlling herself with difficulty : 
in you’. Stella did not answer and Lucy pursued: ‘ Well, has he?’ 

“If he had, he wouldn’t want me to tell—would he?’ 

Obviously the child was being impertinent. Lucy laughed and said: 

‘Do hurry up: with your fish. You’ re keeping us waiting’. But at that 
moment the resentment which had for so long worked beneath like some 
disruptive poison burst explosively upwards, and its impact stunned 
Lucy, like some physical blow. 

That night Henry found his wife standing in her dressing-gown before 
the open window of their bedroom, with some photographs in her hands. 
‘You know they are alike’, she said, and there was a strange dreaminess 
in both her voice and expression. ‘ There zs some resemblance’. She 
showed him two photographs side by side—one of the young peasant 
with the tambourine in his hand, and the other of a youth lolling beside 
a cricket-pavilion in white flannels and an open-necked shirt. 

Next Saturday was a festa, and the Americans persuaded the -boy 
to get permission to drive with them in their Buick to a lake a few 
miles from the village. ‘ Bring your bathing costume’, Lucy said, and 
he laughed in his boisterous way and shook his head, so that she assumed 


, that was not permitted. It was a day without a cloud, the air sweet and 


fresh and yet inducing a mood of almost autumnal languor in the older 
woman as they drove away in the car. The boy, too, was taciturn, almost 


oe ba 


f Perhaps he’s confided _ 


“fhorose, and she wondered if he was offended at something or was not 


feeling well. She glanced back at him over her shoulder and noticed how 
he sat, hunched forward in the seat with his hands clasped before him. 
But ‘Oh! ’ he exclaimed in rapture when, coming round a bend of the 
“mountain road, they saw the lake before them, a violet gold-fringed 
eye, winking up out of the darker violet of the surrounding slopes. ‘ Ma 
bello, bello’, he reiterated: and indeed it was beautiful, this long, 
solitary expanse of water under the cloudless sky. ‘ Bello’, he kept 
saying, and each time she heard the word Lucy felt her spirit leap 
unaccountably within her, as if at some victory. 

He lay on the sand, in his black soutane, trickling sand between his 
large peasant fingers, while Lucy and Henry bathed. Stella had refused 
to go in—‘ Too cold’, she objected—but it was obvious that she had 
only said this because she had wanted to be with the boy. When Lucy 
came out of the water, she stood before him in the sunlight, with the 
drops sparkling on her ‘still beautiful thighs, and said: ‘ Why don’t you 
go in?’ 

‘ Because it is not allowed ’. 

“No one will see you’, she said. ‘ And anyway, what harm is there 
in it? It’s wonderful ’, she said. 


The boy was silent, still trickling the sand through his fingers, and - 


Henry said: ‘You can have my bathing trunks. I’ve had enough for 
one day. Persuade Stella to go in with you. She’s only waiting for yuu 
to give her the lead’. 

The! sand continued to trickle; until, suddenly, the boy leapt to his 
feet and strode over to the car where the others had changed. 

They had none of them ever seen his body under the soutane, and 
now, as he hurled himself at the water, its beauty amazed them. His 
skin, though so long shielded from the light, was naturally brown; his 
shoulders broad; his hips narrow. Watching him as he swam out and 
out, Lucy felt as she had felt many years ago when a car she was 
driving had failed to respond to the steering-wheel. Then there had 
been a crash, she had almost been killed. But now the boy, suddenly 
turning over to swim on his back, began to call out: ‘ Stella! Stella! 
Aren’t you coming to join me?’ His teeth flashed brilliantly, the arm he 
waved_caught the golden sunlight. Lucy lay down on the sand, the 
minute grains clinging to her moist flesh and costume, while shudder 
after shudder passed over her body. She closed her eyes, she put an arm 
over them, while that intense. weariness she had so often experienced 
during these days left her weak and dizzy. 

All that day he laughed and joked with an almost hysterical abandon. 
Again and again he and Stella dashed into the water; again and again 
they ran races, scattered the fine sand. Then they would ravenously 
munch slices of bread crammed with mortadella. Only when the sun 
was declining behind the mountains and a chill breeze sprang up did 
he at last put on the soutane. Then, all at once, he became grave again, 
and this gravity, put on like the black habit, seemed also to communicate 
itself to the others, so that it was in silence that they began the drive 


/ 


home. As the lake disappeared, black now except at its farthest point 


where the sun still made it golden, the boy announced: ‘I am going 


away tomorrow’. % 


They all expressed their consternation. ‘I didn’t tell you} because I 


wie 
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didn’t want to spoil our day. Tomorrow twenty of us go to Rome. The 
next week, Africa’. They asked a few questions and he answered them, 
all four speaking as though their words had to be dragged up out of 
some unfathomable well of despair. They reached the hotel, and he 
said: “Til come to say goodbye tomorrow ’. He had already“told them 
that his bus left at six in the evening. ‘ You have been very kind’. He 
did not shake hands and he did not once look back as he walked away 
from them down the hill-road. 

But the next day passed and though they sat on the terrace waiting, 
the three of them in silence, holding books they pretended to read, he 
never came back. At a quarter-to-six Lucy rose: ‘ Well, if we’re going 
to see him, we’d better walk down to the collegio. Obviously he 
couldn’t get away’. Her husband had risen too, and she now turned 
to Stella: ‘ Coming? ’ 

‘No’. 

‘He'll think it odd if you don’t’. 

‘I don’t want to come’. 

“Very well. Do as you please’. 

Outside the collegio they found the bus, once red but now yellow 
with dust; the boy they could not find. All the members of the 
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collegio appeared to have turned out, a number of inquisitive 
villegianti were there, with perambulators, dogs and children, and, 


_ in the centre of all this confusion, the mayor himself stood. Peering, 


one by one, into the dust-stained windows of the coach, Lucy at last 
saw him. He sat alone in a pose that was strangely tranquil and relaxed 
amongst all that excitement. She had walked down’ here in the secret 
hope of finding him broken, reluctant, even rebellious; she had wanted 
him to. grieve or cry out against his exile. And, instead, there he sat 
with his hands in his lap and that expression of eager, yet patient, 
resolve on his face. Henry was going to tap on the window to attract his 
notice, but Lucy caught his hand. ‘ Better not’, she said; for she knew 
now that the boy, too, had passed, like her son, into a region, terrifying 
and strange, where her love could no more reach him. 

They walked back in silence, and found Stella in her deck-chair 
before the hotel. ‘ Did you see him? ’ she asked; she looked terribly ill. 

“Yes, we saw him’. 

The girl’s mouth opened and then shut. ‘He loved me’, she said 
at last. 

And for Lucy the knowledge of that truth was the bitterest thing 
of all. 


ee The Unresolved Past 


KAY CICELLIS on modern Greek writers 


HERE is no clearly-marked frontier between the older and the 

new Greek writers. The writers who are today in their twenties 

have not repudiated the pre-war group; they still read Kavafy, 

Sikelianos, Seferis, admire them, sometimes imitate them; and 
they have inherited most of their discoveries. Yet their relationship to 
the older writers is certainly not that of disciple-teacher. In everyday 
life they mix quite frequently—at the favourite cafe, in a painter’s 
studio, backstage at the rehearsal of a new play: yet always the elder 
writer is accepted in the younger group as merely a passing guest; 
and though he may be the centre of an admiring audience, somehow 
he never becomes the leading-man. The electrified atmosphere of their 
long discussions does not emanate from him, but from the others 
grouped around him. They make the intensely-lit stage where you 
feel the play of the post-war age will take place. 

But who are these others? Hundreds, perhaps, but one cannot point 
them out. What have they done? A little tentative writing, and a long 
war. I first met them some time after the war. It was a group’ of 
ten or fifteen young people who always went about together and only 
separated to get some sleep. The group consisted not just of poets and 
writers; there were painters, musicians, dancers. This diversity of 
interests did not affect their unity; on the contrary. For instance, the 
poets were far more interested in the latest ballet music composed by 
their friends than in their own and other people’s writing, just as the 
painters were interested in the writers’ theories on poetry and so on, in 
a constant intermingling; and so together they managed to make an 
idiom of their own. I think it was this general interest, this equal 
participation in a sort of common artistic fund that welded them all so 
securely into a group—so that even now I cannot think of them 
separately; I remember them as one eve gele nameless person, repre- 
senting a generation. 

When I first met them in 1947, I Had not been in Athens long. 
I had spent all the war-years on an island in the Ionian sea. So they 
were completely new to me. But even when I got to know the group 
better, they continued to bewilder me. It was not merely their eccen- 
tricity and extravagance; that I could recognise as an imitation, rather 
larger than life, of the Parisian Rive Gauche—it was only the setting, 
part of the furnishings of the cafe they used as their headquarters, as 
any other artistic clique in any other capital. But when they left the 
cafe, they did not go home. They walked the streets restlessly until the 
night ended, stopping at_a corner, sitting on the pavement. Sometimes 
they would jump on a stone step and send out some incomprehensible 
signal, some rallying-cry; their talk would be punctuated by secret 
references to some strange story I did not know. Sometimes I felt like 
shaking them and shouting: ‘ What is the matter with you all, what is 
this madness? ’ 

In the end I tried to convince myself that it was just restlessness, dis- 


illusion from the war. It was the same in several other countries. What 
could one expect? But it was not only that. There was something else: 
regret. It may seem strange, inhuman, to connect war with regret. But 
there lay the secret: that was why they still sent out those war-cries 
in the empty streets at night, even though they were without meaning 
now, even though no one answered them. There were memories they 
could not renounce. And I had not understood at first, because I did 
not share those war-memories. In the island of the Ionian I had only 
heard of the war indirectly, as a simple unequivocal message of horror 
and destruction. But here, they had known another story. 

‘There had been a collective outbreak of recklessness; as if a sigh 
had been heaved, and then the lungs filled again to send out a cry 
of exhilaration across the land. Everywhere people began doing things 
one had never expected them capable of. There were miracles in every- 
one’s life—what one calls ‘supreme moments’; everything became 
possible. Boys ran away from home leaving a note, and went in search 
of the secret bands living in the mountains. Students abandoned careers 
and were off too. It was not merely a romantic game of heroics. It was 
an obscure feeling that now at last they would find their other lost self. 
The other self left behind at Marathon, Thermopylae, in India with 
Alexander, in Byzantium with Belisarius. The self which had been given 
new life during the 1821 War of Independence—and which was finally 


- suppressed when the Greeks were jerked back into their own land, and 


had to begin living a normal life like other people. 

It is strange that the Greeks, who usually have such a strong sense 
of the real and tangible, should have been at a loss when it came to 
handling such a real and tangible thing as a country of their own. 
Enclosed in their new geographical frontiers, they moved clumsily and 
heavily, finding it far more difficult to live with this concrete reality 
than with the purely spiritual conception of Greece which had sustained 
them during the four centuries of Furkish rule. Their country, once 
restored and brought so close to them, ceased to. be as clearly visible; 
it ceased to represent them as completely; it was no longer the ideal 
mode of expression. And so, when danger and battle came again in 
1940, it was as if a barrier fell around them. The two halves were re- 
united. The spiritual conception of Greece, with its tradition, legends 


‘and intense glamour, and the new conception of Greece as a political 


entity in the modern world, were at last allowed to come together. At 
last the Greeks had a real justification for living the past again, without 
being accused of neglecting present-day realities for the sake of a 
morbid nostalgia. 

That is what made the war, with all its suffering, such an unforget- 
table experience for all Greeks, especially the young, especially the 
writers. Formany of the older writers, it summed up what they had 
been trying to say before and provided them with valuable material, 
perfect symbols. For the younger ones, it was even more significant: 
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BORON 


Pure boron has few uses, but 
the compounds of this clement 
are of great value to industry, 
sodium tetraborate, known to 
most people as ‘borax’, being 
by far the most important. ~ 
Borax was originally found in Tibet, but the bulk of the world’s 
supply now comes from California, where kernite, a crude form 
of sodium borate is mined from adeposit 4 miles long and 100 feet 
thick lying beneath the Mohave Desert. Borax is used to make 
porcelain enamels for baths, refrigerators and basins. It is 
important as a flux in brazing and welding, and in the refining of 
precious metals, and it is used in laundries, and for domestic water 
softening. Both borax and boracicacid are well knownin medicine, 
and other boron compounds are employed as glazes for ceramics, 
in the manufacture of heat-resisting glass-and in agriculture. 
I.C.I. manufactures. the boron compound sédium perborate, 
which is used in large quantities in household washing-powders. 
It is also an important ingredient of denture cleans- 

ers and other toilet preparations, besides having 

uses in industry as an oxidising and bleaching agent. 
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it summed up, suddenly and completely, what they had not had time 


to become aware of in themselves, and took the place of the masterpiece 
they might have written. When the heroic adventure ended there was 
nothing left to say. I do not like using the word heroic. Yet I have to 
use it, because no other word will serve to describe this most charac- 
teristic element in Greek literature. This heroic element can be found 
in the very first literary utterances. In Homer, of course; then in the 
long epic cycles of Byzantium and of sixteenth-century Crete; in the 
folk-songs that prepared the War of Independence. The essence of 
heroism in these poems is far more than a series of heroic actions; it is 
an attitude to life in itself; an all-pervading atmosphere, which deter- 
mines the nature of all the. characters in the poem, as well as animals, 
trees, the whole landscape; these are there for the sole purpose of 
fashioning the particular world in which the Hero will move. 


The Hero’s Attitude to Death 


Battle, revenge, wooing, are the themes through which the heroic 
spirit is usually conveyed. But it is in the Hero’s attitude to death 
that one really comes to know him. Then he ceases to be a mere 
legendary figure, and suddenly becomes the absolute representative of 
his race. With roots deep in the temporal world, with a passionate love 
of life, the Hero is terribly conscious of his mortality. This knowledge 
is unsweetened by any religious hope or metaphysical promise. He knows 
he is helpless, and accepts the final blow though he does not understand, 
but not without giving a last challenge, magnificently futile: 

This earth must soon our bodies eat, 
Stamp it then with dancing feet. 

These lines from a folk-song for dancing warriors were written per- 
haps centuries ago; yet one can trace echoes of that challenging 
spirit in many writers of this century, both before and since the war. 
In Kazandzakis, for instance, one of the older writers, best known 
perhaps as the author of a new version of the Odyssey. There is 
another book of his, the Askitiki, where he sets out his own philosophy; 
and there one finds-again that deep, final consciousness of mortality: 
“Be prepared at any moment to take leave of the world about you. 
Fix your eyes slowly and passively on each thing you see and say to 
yourself: “Never Again” ’. And also the challenge turning to a kind 
of stoicism: ‘I recognise these frontiers of the mind, I accept them 
with submission, courage and love, and within these limits I carry on 
my struggle as if I were free’. 

But it is in a long poem called ‘The Lost Lieutenant of Albania ’, 
written in 1941 by Odysseus Elytis, that the picture of heroic death 
is given most complete. It is a straightforward lament and hymn for a 
young lieutenant killed in action on the Albanian front: 

Beneath the five cedars 

No other candle for him 

He lies now upon his charred greatcoat, 

His helmet isempty, the life-blood clotted, 

At his side lies an unfinished arm, 

And between his brows a small and bitter well, the fingerprint of fate, 

A small and bitter well, dark red, 

Where memory turns to ice. 

But suddenly—there is a turning point: it brings the assurance that 
the Hero will not remain imprisoned in mortality. The ‘Lost 
Lieutenant’ rises and: 

With the morning in his step he climbs through the growing grass, 

Bright and solitary, so steeped in light, 

That his heart seems to break through 

Even as the true Olympus breaks thrcugh the clouds .. . : 

The joy is not for the promise of a resurrection, but for the beau 
of the challenge, the completion of the feat; it reasserts that pagan 
love of life through the simple and absolute acceptance of death—the 
same process, in reverse,. of the folk-songs, where consciousness of 
death emerged from pagan love of life. And it was precisely during 
the war-period that the Greeks stood at last on the balancing point 
where death and life, as well as past and present, were completely 
reconciled. It was the whole story. Then it all ended. And there they 


were left, stranded in a strange predicament. 
Once again, as after the War of Independence, they were thrown ' 


back into their own country, in which patient, ordinary work had to 
be accomplished. A day-to-day work, without myths or banners. Clear- 
ing of wreckage, reconstruction. Most of them were unable to face it. 
The difference of emotional level was too great. But cut off from 
strong emotion, they could not ‘ recollect emotion in tranquillity * either; 
the material of the last five years was so much more than memories. 
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So when writers do write about the war today, they simply relate 
isolated events—stories of captivity and battle. But here objectivity, 
which is sometimes the only way of expression when one has something 
difficult or dangerous to say, fails to evoke the real story. The real story 
remains untouched behind these narratives. That is why the best writers, 
admitting their inability, prefer to say nothing at all about it. They 
move away from this vital zone, and scatter to more distant regions. 
The region of childhood, for instance. 

Books on childhood had also been written before the war; running 
parallel with the heroic element, Greek writers have always had a 
marked lyrical and subjective tendency. But though the subject may 
be the same today, the focus is different. Before, childhood was the 
usual lost Paradise of Innocence, the golden age of youth. Now it 
serves as a substitute for another more recent golden age writers cannot 
talk about, and I think this is what gives these books a startling 
poignancy at times. It might also explain why the first great book 
about childhood, Eroica, by Cosmas Politis, though written before the 
war, found such an enthusiastic public among the young during and 
after the war. It is the story of a band of boys in bright tin-helmets, 
who for a few short miraculous weeks managed to live the perfect 
adventure, ending in death, and somehow it expressed the real story 
far better than the straightforward war-chronicles. It was the book 
in which the lyrical and heroic elements were most perfectly blended. 

Bur childhood memories are not the only disguise. Some writers go 
even further back—to the 1821 Revolution, or to the age of the 
Frankish Occupation, or to Byzantium. Sometimes they use this isolat- 
ing, narrowing process not only with time, but with space; they localise 
their subject intensely, pin it down to a small village, an island, where 
the Hero, made particular and picturesque, will be as safely cut away 
from the present, from the world the author has lived in, as if he had 
been placed in another century. — 

But why this constant turning back, this nostalgia? The only answer 
is that the Greeks have not finished with their past; they have not 
digested it. It is still, and will be for some time, an extremely confused 
and involved affair. It is not a single continuous past, easy to carry 
along; it is made of many voices, often conflicting: Perhaps most 
disturbing among them is the conflict between their eastern and their 
western heritage. The west tempts and frightens the Greeks, because 
in the effort of survival through many centuries they have not been able 
to look outwards and come close to it, even though they did feel strong 
and ancient affinities with it. But neither can they give up any of these 
voices for the sake of unity. Seferis once said: ‘The Greeks are 
extremely conservative, to use the word in its original sense, None of 
our Christian or pre-Christian traditions have ever really died out. 
Often, when I attend our religious procession on Good Friday, I find 
it difficult to decide whether the God who is being mourned is Christ 
or Adonis ’. 


Turning the Tumult into Intelligible Speech 


And here one comes before the tremendous problem of reconciliation, 
of tuning the voices till the tumult shapes itself into intelligible speech. 
But by what strenuous process can this be achieved? In what cave of 
absolute darkness should one withdraw to go through this labour? 
There are no dark caves in Greece. Instead, there is the sun. Giver of 
life, regenerator—but also tyranny and prison. The sun means being 
forever unable to break away from visual, temporal shapes, from par- 
ticular moments and particular places; it condemns one to be an 
eternal extrovert. It allows no ‘relapse, no eclipse, no hibernation. 

A young writer from Athens—he is one of the anonymous writers 
of the last five years—wrote to me once: “What shall we do about 
this dreadful impossibility of being tragic in our country? Perhaps that 
is why when one is tragic here, it is always very deeply, to the very 
marrow, without any exteriorisation. It has to be so, because if one 
brought it out into the open, the sun would destroy it like a soap- 
bubble’. There is an echo of this in a line by Seferis: ‘ Countries of 
the Sun, who cannot face the Sun’. 

You will ask whether this deadlock in which the Greek writers of 
my generation now find themselves, can be solved. I have tried to 
show that it has arisen at a particular moment in history, through a 
coming together of many things. The Greek past, and the Greek 
light, are only two of them, and they have not always stood in the 
way of the writer. I think that in the very tension it engenders, the 
deadlock contains the theme of a new creative effort. 

—Third Programme 
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The history and events of cricket over the past sixty years 
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and early nineteenth century was a flowering time for 
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great men; all, in fact, whose tastes are literary and 

biographical.”—LIVERPOOL DAILY POST 18s. net 
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This further volume of a distinguished writer’s 
memoirs is, like its predecessor, Methuselah’s 
Diary, a delightful blend of memory, anecdote, 
wit, wisdom and humour. Here are the thoughts, 
mature and mellow, of a man who has loved 
life and whose mind has been able to attune 


itself to a variety of pleasures. 16s. 
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Professor of Modern History, Cambridge University 


HISTORY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Christianity and History, reviewed by THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT as being “the most outstanding pronounce- 
ment on the meaning of history made by a professional 
historian in England since Acton’s Inaugural,” was 
originally a series of talks that took the Third Programme 
public by storm. In History and Human Relations, Pro- 
fessor Butterfield develops related themes with the 
penetration and brilliance that characterises all his writing. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 10s. 6d. 
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enjoyment of the reader. 34 colour plates, 48 photographs. 21s. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle ) 


Psychology and the Industrial Worker 
By E. G. Chambers. 
Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


THIS EXCELLENT LITTLE BOOK differs from most 
of its predecessors in that the data collected 
during the last thirty years are unified instead of 
being treated as evidence for or against one 
particular industrial problem. The aim is to 
examine the principles underlying the work of 
the psychologist in the industrial field. 

The worker is regarded not only as a worker 
but as a member of society so that he should 
‘be, in addition to being a good and reasonably 
happy worker, a good citizen. Work is to be 
regarded as a means of development, since ‘ the 
fact that man developed from the primitive to 
the civilised state indicates that to the willingness 
to use brain and muscle for a foreseen end 
there must be an-inborn psychological quality’. 
Since individuals differ the psychologist must 
arrange for them to have work to do which 
interests them and is within their capacity, and 
further to take account of the nature and needs 
of the human organism whether at work or not. 
He surveys the signs of danger, so well known 
at the present time, namely strikes and stop- 
pages, high labour turnover, high sickness and 
accident rates, increased absenteeism, discontent 
and disloyalty, and points out that these are 
indicative of faults in the way in which the 
- organisation of industrial work is carried out, 

In a chapter on incentives he faces facts and 
does not remain in the realm of the impossible 
ideal. Each person does need the money to satisfy 
his basic needs but there are complications con- 
nected with some social aspects, for example, 
the snob value attached to some occupations as 
well as the companions with whom one works 
whether as equals, superiors or subordinates. 

There is an excellent chapter on the influence 
- of the mental ‘ set’ or prejudice in an individual 

or group, so that if subordinates have a belief— 
whether objectively true or false is immaterial 
—that they are being exploited, then anything, 
even an improvement, coming from those in 
authority will be viewed with suspicion. He 
emphasises that people regard of little value 
_what they receive free or with minimum effort, 
and suggests that one of the causes of discontent 
may be the unconscious realisation by some that 
they are not making a sufficient return in terms 
_ of work for the rewards they receive. 

Some of the troubles of the present time he 
relates to the breakdown of personal and 
social relations by centralisation and remote 
control. Since large organisations seem to be 
inevitable it is essential that the ‘social and 
psychological needs of all grades of workers 
shall be satisfied as far as possible’. . 

This book can be unreservedly commended to 
students of industrial psychology who will find 
references to the data available but who will 
have to study the originals, and to all those from 
politicians to the managers of small groups 
who are responsible for the success and happi- 
ness of others at work. 


Russian Purge. By F. Beck and W. Godin. 
Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d. 


The -Russian purges—particularly the great 
purges of the ’thirties—are morbidly fascinating 
to Westerners, because we cannot discover by 
introspection any motive adequate to account 
for them. The Nazis were infinitely brutal to 


the Jews and the Gypsies, the Negroes are” 


abominably treated in at least two countries, the 


aristocrats suffer in any revolution; but though 
we may be appalled at such horrors, we are not 
puzzled by them; we.can understand race or 
class hatred. But the humiliation, disgrace, im- 
prisonment or death of previously respected 
people on palpably false charges seems incom- 
prehensible, almost insane by our standards; and 
to the fear of Soviet Russia is added the dread 
of the uncanny. Z 

The pseudonymous authors of the present 
study present no less than seventeen theories to 
account for the fact of the purges (though not 
of the fantastic confessions); they seem to favour 
what they call ‘ The Theory of Neo-Absolutism ’ 
and the ‘Theory of Social Supply’: The latter 
is the more ingenious, though not necessarily the 
more convincing. In capitalist countries, they 
argue, the less competent in the upper ranks 


_are discarded, and the more competent and am- 


bitious in the lower ranks given opportunity, by 
the quasi-automatic action of the slump; since 
there are no slumps (or, it might be phrased, 
since there is nothing but slump) in the U.S.S.R., 
vacancies are artificially created by purges, which 
thus permit the necessary turnover in the 
managing groups. The theory of ‘neo- 
absolutism ’ also takes as its base the turnover in 
the managing groups; but this is viewed as a 
tacit alliance between the autocracy and the 
masses against- the emergence of a hereditary 
governing class; the discontent of the masses is 
canalised on the victims, and the small group of 
rulers are safe from potential rivals. The one 
theory that the authors do not propound is that 
Stalin and his associates are genuinely frightened 
and genuinely believe in the potentiality of the 
plots they uncover. But this does not seem in- 
herently improbable. Stalin must realise, as do 
few others, exactly what a small group of con- 
spirators chatting in cafés can effect; when he 
looks back on his own position and that of the 
Bolshevik party in, say, 1912, and considers what 
the Tsarist police could have stopped then by 
arresting a few dozen people, it is not surprising 
if he adopts the old ecclesiastical principle of 
principiis obsta. 

The authors of this book ate pseudonymous; 
they are said to be a Soviet historian and a 
German scientist who were arrested in the 
thirties and spent ‘many months’ in remand 
prisons (from internal evidence in the Ukraine) 
without apparently being sentenced. Since 
neither the authors, their places of. imprison- 
ment, nor their competence are identified in any 
way, it is difficult to give credence to any 
material which is not confirmed from other 
sources. There is however relatively little of this. 
They stress the use of physical torture for ex- 
tracting ‘legends’ more than most other writers 
have done (though they state explicitly—page 78 
—that it is callousness rather than calculated 
cruelty—callousness and incompetence); and 
they state that N.K.V.D. prisoners are put in 
the ‘same cells as ordinary ‘ politicals’, which 
does not seem to have been reported before, and 
which is not inherently very probable. For the 
rest the material is mostly familiar: the use of 
fatigue and hopelessness to exact confessions; the 
use of confessions to incriminate others; the 
usual guesses at the number of people in labour 
camps; and the usual details on prison regime. 
For those who have not studied the vast available 
literature on the subject, this is a useful com- 
pendium on what is generally known about the 
darker side of Soviet practice. It is however in 
a way misleading as a book to read in isolation, 
as would probably be any book written on any 
country by aggrieved ex-prisoners; the picture is 


® 


too unrelievedly black, and too grotesque; 
Soviet society is still viable, Russians continue to 
live and to reproduce. 


Royal Festival Hall: the Official Record. 
Music on the South Bank 

By John Pudney. Both Max Parrish (in 

association with the London County 

Council). 30s. and 3s. 6d. respectively 
No recent building so well deserves a mono- 
graph as London’s new concert hall. It is a land- 
mark for several reasons. It is the most im- 
portant building to.be put up in England since 
the war, it is the first instalment of the London 
County Council’s far-reaching plan to restore 
the neglected South Bank to beauty and useful- 
ness, and it is the first public building in Eng- 
land that is frankly of our own time, owing no 
allegiance to the styles of architecture evolved 
by our ancestors for their own very different 
purposes. 

Because it is, for the last reason, a pioneer, 
the Royal Festival Hall is likely to have an 
immense and stimulating influence on the archi- 
tecture of the next few years. The exterior, being 
uncompromisingly intellectual in the way it pro- 
claims the anatomy of its structure by subtle 
modelling and changes of material, has not 
evoked a ready response from a4_ public 
accustomed to admiring architecture chiefly for 
its picturesque effect or for its literary associa= 
tions. The interior, on the other hand, has 
already shown its capacity not only to excite 
admiration in those who know what to look 
for, but to convert those who come prejudiced 
against it. The thrilling handling of space in the 
foyers, galleries and restaurants, with their 
dramatic changes of level and brilliantly con- 
trived vistas across the building and through it 
to the river beyond, 1s a revelation to those who 
have only heard about, but have not visualised, 
the revolution in the use of space that modern 
construction has brought to architecture. 

Added to the interest of the highly complex 
but effective planning is the interest of the 
building’s acoustics and the elaborate measures 
taken to exclude noise from outside, all of which 
lend themselves to detailed illustration and 
analysis. Unfortunately, this expensive volume, 
though it goes. some way to provide the analysis, 
fails lamentably with the illustration. The 
coloured diagrams are informative enough, if 
poorly printed—one of the plans, incidentally, 
is upside down—and the text (by Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis) is well written, with an infectious 
enthusiasm. But the real significance of the 
building lies in its visual as well as its technical 
qualities, and these are quite inadequately repre- 
sented . 

There are a few photographs at the end, 
obviously taken before the building was finished 
and including no views of the restaurants, side 
galleries or staircases, where in fact the noble 
spatial qualities of the building are most in evid- 
ence. Instead of photographs, the building is 
illustrated by a number of crudely reproduced 
drawings that can only be described as travesties 
of the original. One, for example (on page 30), is 
dominated by the hideous pattern of a carpet 


depicted as covering the floor, which bears no 


resemblance to the subtly designed carpet the 
architects had specially woven for use! through- 
out the building. 

One other fault should be mentioned as 
symptomatic of the careless way the book has 
been put together. A page of acknowledgments 
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is printed at the end, and is headed by the names 
of the architects’ assistants; but to find the 
names of the architects themselves the reader has 
to search through the body of the preceding text. 
If this book had been about a famous painting 
or a work of sculpture, the name of the painter 
or sculptor would have been blazoned on the 
title-page. In allowing its architects the freedom 
to design so adventurous a building the London 
County Council showed itself a more en- 
lightened patron than most municipalities. It 
would have shown itself even more enlightened 
if it had insisted—which it presumably had the 
opportunity to do, since it sponsored this pub- 
lication—that Mr. Robert Matthew and_ his 
colleagues should be given full credit for their 
magnificent effort on behalf of public architec- 
ture in London. 

There would be no need to come down so 
severely on the defects of this volume if it were 
no more than an ephemeral souvenir, but it 
claims to be the official record of the Royal 
Festival Hall, it is pretentiously got up and is 
issued at the fantastically high price—for a book 
of less than a hundred pages—of thirty shillings. 
At such a price moreover we should not have to 
put up with thirty-two pages of advertisements 
at the end, the inclusion of which greatly de- 
tracts from the dignity of a publication like this 
and can only be*justified if it allows a book to 
be sold cheaply and therefore to reach a public 
that could not otherwise afford it. 

From the same publishers comes a small 
volume of essays dealing with the history of the 
South Bank site and the various localities and 
buildings in which the musical life of London 
has centred in the past, and giving also a concise 
description of the Royal Festival Hall, Music 
on the South Bank is a light-weight affair, but 
an agreeable piece of journalism, knowledgeable 
without pedantry. It contains some of the same 
illustrations as the larger volume but far better 
printed. 


The Lipton Story 
By Alec Waugh. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


Because of the scantiness of the material that 
is available to him, a biographer of Sir Thomas 
Lipton has a difficult task. Born in Glasgow of 
Irish parents just over a hundred years ago, 
starting in poverty, becoming rich, then moving 
south, Lipton lost touch with the companions of 
his young days, and they remain anonymous. He 
died a bachelor, and was without blood relations. 
Rigorously dedicated to work, he had almost no 
private life and few intimate friends; he seldom 
wrote letters; though he was the friend of kings 
and princes, he never entered literary or artistic 
circles and is consequently seldom mentioned in 
the letters or memoirs of eminent contemporaries. 
Mr. Waugh has done much to reduce all these 
handicaps both by the thoroughness of his 
research and by the provision of enlightening 
geographical and historical backgrounds. The 
result of his labour is a convincing piece of 
portraiture. 

The story of Lipton’s life might be dull if 
it derived its interest only from his astonishing 
worldly success. Other poor men have become 
very rich, and one is not impatient to read about 
them. It is this multi-millionaire’s remarkable 
character and his special relation to his time that 
make him such a fascinating person and 
historically so important. For it is not absurd to 
see him as the man who, of all his contem- 
poraries, came nearest to being the embodiment 
ofthe Victorian virtues—thrift, probity, hard 
work, sobriety, self-reliance and ruthless enter- 
prise. As Mr. Waugh puts it: ‘A man of intense 
ambition, of immense power of concentration, of 
great personal charm, with a genius for show- 
manship, he accepted the standards of his day, 
he let himself be modelled by his day, We under- 
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stand his day the better for seeing what his day 
made of him’. r 

The strongest element in Lipton’s character 
was his self-reliance. At the age of ten he left 
school of his own accord and obtained a job at 
a stationer’s at half-a-crown a week; at fourteen 
he sailed steerage by himself to America, and 
for the next three years worked successively as a 
labourer in the rice fields of South Carolina, as a 
carman outside New Orleans, as a fireman in 
Charleston, as a plantation book-keeper, and 
finally, before his return home, as an assistant in 


a New York store. His most colourful charac-’ 


teristic, the one for which he became famous, if 
not notorious, and which earned him his 
millions, was his flair for self-advertisement. 
This, since he always identified himself with his 
business, expressed itself in the form of com- 
mercial advertisement, and the record of 
ingenuity, impudence, and, at the same time, 
naivety with-:which throughout his life he prac- 
tised this relatively new art makes .extremely 
entertaining reading. Even his enthusiasm for 
yacht-racing, though a genuine feeling, was part 
of a lifelong campaign, and in terms of American 
sales was highly profitable. But we should not 
be shocked by all this. There are not many big 
businessmen who would gain a great deal from 
self-advertisement, and ‘it is a tribute to Lipton’s 
spiritual and intellectual qualities, such as they 
were, that he did. 


Alva. Recent Paintings and Drawings. 
Foreword by Herbert Read. Intro. 
duction by Maurice Collis. ; 
Bodley Head. 21s. : 


Mr. Alva’s fantasies have so narrow a range 
that if they were less sweet and facile they would 
seem a reflection of one of the thousand facets 
of the art of Paul Klee. His colour is tasteful, 
and the brush-strokes crisply applied; his shapes 
are a mild joke at the expense of abstraction. 
Reproductions of twenty of his recent works, 
half of them in colour, make a pretty picture- 
book. 

With sobriety and a total absence of humour, 
Dr. Read and Mr. Collis appear-to examine 
the nature of Mr. Alva’s contribution to the 
evolution of modern art, and the careless reader 
will receive the impression that immense claims 
are being made for him. There is much talk of 
Chinese calligraphy, which, as Dr. Read re- 
marks, is ‘one of the most refined and beautiful 
arts ever perfected by man’. Picasso too occupies 
considerable space, and few people nowadays 
would quarrel with Mr. Collis’ assertion that 
“Picasso’s position in European painting is that 
of a colossus standing at the cross-roads of its 
history’. To a series of such unimpeachable 
statements Mr. Alva’s name is added-at regular 
intervals, like links in a chain. Klee is nowhere 
mentioned; but it is not likely that two such 
experienced critics are unaware of so obvious 
an influence on the art of Mr. Alva, and one 
can only suppose that the name has been sup- 
pressed for reasons of delicacy. 


English Husbandry 
By Robert. Trow Smith. Faber. 18s. 


It is unfortunate and strange, as Sir George 
Stapledon said recently, that studying nature 
on the farm often tends to make men dogmatic 
and opinionated rather than tolerant and wise. 
For this reason, any book that brings to the 
study of present-day agriculture the added 
dimension of historical perspective fulfils the 
useful service of mellowing our judgment and 
preserving our openness of mind. Mr. Robert 
Trow Smith, well known to readers of the 
Farmer and Stockbreeder, has produced such a 
book. It is a readable work of scholarship on 
English husbandry, beautifully illustrated and 
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supported by an extensive bibliography. In it, 
he traces through 4,000 years, the ancient pedi- 
gree of our modern techniques of farming. 

Mr. Trow Smith writes lucidly, and stands 
by his facts. These show how the ways of today 
have come down to us from the past, improved 
it may be by technical virtuosity, but in essence 
the old methods newly applied according to the 
new circumstances of the present age. Let those 
who cite, as the bright particular glories of 
twentieth-century agriculture, the techniques of - 
ley farming, strip grazing, combine drilling, 
grass drying (to name only a few), read and learn 
how old fashioned the present really is; let those 
who teach and preach consider how many of 
their modern maxims were used centuries ago 
by Fitzherbert, or Tusser, or Tull. And those 
who breed stock, many of them, let them ponder 


- how much they owe to the great pioneers, and 


how littlk—amid all the ephemeral temptations 
of today’s markets—they emulate their slow and 
prudent ways. 


Newman’s University: Idea and Reality 
By Fergal McGrath. Longmans. 30s. 


A defective system of education was one of the 
main causes of Irish discontent during the 
nineteenth century, for up to 1845 there was 
only one university, the University of Dublin 
(comprising the single college of Trinity), 
founded _in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Catholics had long been admitted, but the place 
was in fact Protestant, and when the Queen’s 
Colleges (Cork, Galway and Belfast) were estab- 
lished in 1845 a step was taken to broaden the basis 
of Irish cultural life. These colleges, being un- 
denominational, were however unacceptable to 
the Catholic majority, and so a purely Catholic 
University was established by private enterprise 
in Dublin in 1854. Of this University Newman 
became the first Rector. ,The Irish bishops 
thought that his prestige and influence would 
give to the new university a peculiar character 
which would survive any vicissitudes of fortune, 
while Newman himself shows in his letters that 
he was glad to be able to support a campaign 
against secularism. He was, moreover, full of 
lofty idealism, wishing to establish a noble and 
flourishing Catholic centre of learning that 
should have widespread influence. But as Rector 
he had one serious drawback—he was almost 
completely ignorant of Irish conditions. The 
moment for founding a new university was not 
really propitious, for the country was suffering 
from the effects of the Famine, there were 
political prejudices to be dealt with, as well as 
anti-English feeling, financial difficulties, clashes 
of personalities, frequent misunderstandings, and 
constant irritations. No wonder that he wrote to 
A. St. John from Dublin of his ‘load-of care’, 
or that another English friend noticed his pre- 
occupied and worried expression, so different 
from ‘the air of deep abstraction with which 
he used to glide along the streets of Oxford’. 

The story of Newman’s Rectorship of the 
Catholic University of Ireland is known to the 
large majority of readers solely from the chapters 
devoted to it in Wilfrid Ward’s biography of the 
great Cardinal published in 1912. Father 
McGrath now presents us with a substantial 
volume dealing fully with the subject. ‘If all the. 
other difficulties had been absent, if there had 
been no Irish Famine, if the dispute about the 
Tenant League had not divided the two Arch- 
bishops, if Dr. Cullen (Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin) had been less autocratic and Dr. 
MacHale (Catholic Archbishop of Tuam) less 
intransigent, if there had been an abundance of 
Irish schools to provide students, and if the 
English laity had co-operated, who can doubt 
that Newman’s administration would have 
been successful?’ As it was, he pvints out, 
“Newman left in Ireland a living exemplar of the 
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noble idea which he had sketched in immortal 
prose, the idea of a university courageously 
treading every field of human knowledge, and 
valuing that knowledge not merely as the revela- 
tion of the, wealth of the universe, not merely 
as the revelation of the deepest thoughts and 
loftiest aspirations of the human mind, but 
most of all as the revelation of that which gives 
it all its value and meaning, the ultimate Truth 
and Good’. 

The most striking outward monument of 
Newman’s work in Dublin is the beautiful little 
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church in the style of a Basilica adorned with 
marbles and mosaics which he built in St. 
Stephen’s Green. ‘In this church’, wrote 
Thomas Arnold, son of the great schoolmaster 
who was Professor of English Literature at the 
Catholic University 1856-62, ‘ he preached in the 
years 1856-57 several remarkable sermons. One 
especially remains imprinted in my: memory. 
I can never forget the low and penetrating tones 
in which he gave an abstract of the narration by 
one of his biographers of Napoleon’s final 
estimate of the life and work of Christ ’. 


New Novels 


Paifis) 


Father McGrath has utilised a great deal of 
material which has hitherto been unpublished, 
the letters of Dr. Woodlock, Newman’s successor 
as Rector, for example, Newman’s own corre- 
spondence in the archives of the Birmingham 
Oratory, and a number of other letters written to 
Dr. Cullen and others which are contained in the 
Dublin diocesan archives. His book originated as 
a thesis for a Doctorate of Philosophy at Oxford 
under the supervision of Sir Maurice Powicke, 
but as now published, obviously represents many 
years of ardent and scholarly research. 


Cheri and The Last of Cheri. By Colette. Translated by Roger Senhouse. Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 
This Dear Encounter. By Catherine Hutton. Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. 


The Encounter. 


HE prestige of Madame Colette is now 
at its highest. After having been for 
many years a disregarded and vaguely 
scandalous polygrapher, she has been 
elevated in old age to the status of an unques- 
tioned classic. The cheapest editions of her 
earlier stories, printed on inferior blotting-paper 
and smelling distantly of tar, have become the 
prize- of the bibliophile and the delight of the 
historian. She has been perpetuated by the 
cinema in the act of sampling raw vegetables, 
and even the most fugitive of her habitations 
has become a place of pilgrimage. A shock-headed 
and un-surprisable Ancient, she presides in 
majesty above the gardens of the Palais Royal; 
and every day, in a powerful Burgundian hand, 
she indites upon a powder-blue sheet of octavo 
paper yet one more fragment of the great flux 
of reminiscence and conjecture which has made- 
her, at seventy-eight, the most promising of 
~ living authors. 

Colette is the most truthful of writers; her life 
has been marked by almost every conceivable 
vicissitude of private fortune; her vocabulary 
is Shakespearean in its range and precision; and 
she carries within herself a critic of the utmost 
exasperated severity. The personification of anti- 
cant, she is never nagging or pretentious; her 
work merges into her life until the mythology of 
the one is hardly separable from the mythology 
\of the other; and the two together comprise one 
of the most remarkable personal performances of 

the age. It is obviously absurd that her work 

should be so little known in this country; as 
original as’ Miss Compton-Burnett, and as 
approachable as Miss Ruby M. Ayres, she can be 
enjoyed upon every level. Messrs. Secker and 
Warburg have chosen to begin their Collected 
Edition, which is edited by Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer, with the two ‘ Chéri’ novels, which 
date respectively from 1920 and 1926. 

This decision has its advantages, The reader 
is plunged, like one of Livy’s heroes, im medias 
res. (And what res! the reader may exclaim, as 
he picks his way through the half-world of 
gigolos and decrepit tarts). Chéri and its sequel 
are probably the most famous of Colette’s novels, 
and she has herself appeared on the stage as Léa 
in a dramatised version of rhe earlier volume. 
The theme—that of a beautiful young man who 
js first made and then destroyed by his love for 
a woman nearly thirty years older than himself— 
corresponds perfectly to the vulgar idea of Gallic 
audacity, and Colette has rarely surpassed the 
ironical scene in The Last of Chéri in which 
Chéri at last returns to Léa, only to find that 
age has taken its revenge and that the woman 
‘who, five years earlier, had offered the desirable 
debris of her beauty, is now no more than a 
jovial monstrosity. For luxuriance of period 
‘detail, Chéri rivals its near-homonym, the Gon- 
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courts’ Chérie. The dresses, meals, furniture, 
decoration, weather, momentary landscapes (for 
Chéri is an indoor book, relieved only by noc- 
turnal flights across Paris and embittered sorties 
in a 1910 de Dion-Boutet), all these are realised 
with an ease, an economy and a discreet virtu- 
osity which bespeak long years of self-discipline. 
Above all, perhaps, the figure of Léa establishes 
the characteristic climate of Colette’s books. Léa 
is sensual but not indulgent, fastidious but 
robust, impetuous but clear-minded, artful but 
direct, unresentful ‘of the weaknesses of others 
but implacable when faced with her own, English 
readers may be astonished to find that an expen- 
sive kept woman is one of the most admirable 
and endearing characters in all fiction; but Léa 
is in many ways the epitome of Colette’s world, 
and she is certainly a character whom no other 
writer could have portrayed so well. . 

Even so, I hope that readers will not suppose 
that Chéri reveals the whole gamut of Colette. 
“The trouble with love’, we used to hear, ‘is 
love’; and the trouble with Chéri, I fear, is 
Chéri, No doubt he was intended to symbolise— 
and perhaps he once did—an jdeal young man- 
hood, a sort of Baudelairean machine a plaisir, 
an absolute idea of masculine beauty. Had this 
been so, his disillusionment with himself, and 
the psychological impotence to which he is 
eventually reduced, would have had the reson- 
ance of mythology. But whereas Léa is above 
time, Chéri, like the hero of Mr. Coward’s ‘ The 
Vortex’, has only the stature of a historical 
curiosity. He is a silly, spoilt, empty young fop. 


‘It is the measure of Colette’s talent that she gives 


a near-tragical turn to what, in other hands, 
would have been merely a crapulous anecdote. 
Her success is as much a matter of style as of 
imagination, and Mr. Roger, Senhouse, the trans- 
lator of this inaugural volume, has addressed 
himself with courage and ingenuity to the task 
of transposing this style into English. He suc- 
ceeds admirably in narrative, but-in dialogue the 
perfected naturalness of Colette’s phrasing defies 
translation and occasionally it would seem as if, 
in his conscientious search for the exact equiva- 
lent, Mr. Senhouse had immured himself in some 
Historical Museum of Idiom. Still, he has 
acquitted himself uncommonly well in a task 
that can perhaps only be appreciated in full by 
those who know the original and have recoiled 
in trembling from the concept of an Englished 
Colette. 

This Dear Encounter and The Encounter are 
both American novels, but any confusion between 
them could only be titular. Miss Catherine 
Hutton is a serious, lofty-minded practitioner. 
Epigraphs from Dostoevsky and Wicksteed’s 
Essays on Ibsen set the tone for a novel which 
is rather like a custom-built motor-car of about 
1925—well-upholstered, that is to say, with 


traditional coachwork, nothing loose, shoddy or 
dirty either inside or out, but also with rather 
less under the bonnet than we should now con- 
sider desirable. Her heroine, Thail Cummings, 
is a distinguished actress whose happiness 
(though not her career) has been hampered by 
an incapacity to love; and when at last this 
impediment is removed, it is replaced by others 
equally restrictive, it. would seem, to a woman 
of fine moral character. Her lover, a small-town 
doctor, is married already to a silly, helpless, 
lecherous woman who, but for the assurance of 
his love, would disintegrate completely. Have 
the lovers the right to snatch their own happiness 
at the cost of her destruction? This is the prob- 
lem which Miss Hutton treats at considerable 
length and in a manner that recalls the great 
prototype of such novels: The Fountain. Those 
readers who responded to the grands eaux of that 
ingenuous display will undoubtedly take to This 
Dear Encounter, which is garnished with two 
sub-plots: the one concerned with the doctor’s 
young daughter, who is trained by Miss Cum- 
mings to be a very successful young actress, and 
the other with the doctor’s step-son, a monu- 
mental young misfit whose outbursts of crude 
violence are in almost welcome contrast to the 
high-minded musings of his elders. There is a 
good deal that’s right about This Dear Encounter, 
and Miss Hutton has a solid competence that 
never deserts her; yet, for all the careful plan- 
ning, and the really unlimited good feeling that 
oozes from every line, a genteel unreality is what 
lingers longest in one’s memory. > 

The Encounter is a very different matter. Mr. 
Crawford Power is a Roman Catholic; and this, 
his first novel, displays his colours from the 
first. His priests are real priests, and Mr. Power 
amatomises them right down to the plates of 
collards and hominy which form their gruesome 
evening meal. His principal character is Father 
Cawder, an austere, self-mortifying priest who is 
driven by some unexplained curiosity to pene- 
trate the lives of Diamond, an unsuccessful 
circus performer, and of Stella, Diamond’s sad, 
squalid little mistress. Mr. Power has what Miss 
Hutton has not—the power to give actions a 
symbolic force. From the moment that Father 
Cawder first sees Diamond squatting on his pole, 
high above the carnival crowds, the reader is 
possessed—whether rationally or not—by the 
sense that something of profound importance 
will. presently occur. And as he pursues the 
mangy couple through the inferno of burlesque 
houses, country brothels and tenth-rate hotels; 
or dallies with Father Cawder in the upper ° 
reaches of the Catholic hierarchy; or exercises 
his olaws for one second among the amiable 
frivolities of a small market-town—at all these 
points one can recognise the mark of a really 
accomplished beginner. JouN RUSSELL 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH | 


Comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
Bright Intervals 


FrRoM ALEXANDRA PaLAcE, home of the B.B.C, 
Television Service, the metropolitan view can 
be stupendous. The last time one saw it, three 
years ago, black storm clouds were crossing 
the London sky like mourners hurrying to a 
wake, and the rainstorm that followed set a 
million roofs gleaming like silver” under the 
smoke. The month was April and the ‘ uncer- 
tain glory’ of the day touched the scene with 
splendour. The dome of St. Paul’s was disclosed 
in a parenthesis of sunshine as an air bubble 
resting delicately on its horizon. The eye, busily 
picking out other memorable landmarks, was not 
less impressed by the ‘rude 
unsightly masses’ that lay 
between them. 

That the day-to-day realities 
of television exclude preoccu- 
pation with the sublimities of 
the great romantic view is 
understandable. But, consider- 
ing_its magnitude and all that 
it encompasses of human 
hopes and effort, one is sur- 
prised that it does not exhila- 
rate the imagination of every 
Alexandra Palace producer, 
heightening his sense of 
responsibility to that vast 
immured populace, challeng- 
ing him to discover in it a 
call to his best powers. There 
are producers who do nat 
appear even to have noticed it 
and who, if they have, remain 
singularly impervious to its 
inspiration. 

Not a. single pulsation of 
‘all that mighty heart’ can 
have been quickened by Robert 
Barr’s exasperatingly common- 
place production, “The 
Duchess Vanishes’, which set 
out to give us in documentary 


televised on August 8 


Margaret Hill as the Wife of Bath, and David Paltenghi as the Miller, in 
the “ Canterbury Prologue’ ballet; from the ‘ Rambert Scrapbook ’ programme 
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form the story of the theft 
and bélated return of a 
famous Gainsborough master- 
piece eighty years ago. The- 
story structure was mounted 
on a script too feeble to sup- 
port it for anything like 
three-quarters of an hour. 
Did the producer expect that 
it would? Mere visual scope 
is not sufficient excuse for 
dishing up these believe-it- 
or-not oddities of history. 
The treatment should have 
its own implicit justification, 
There was none here, none 


whatever. Robert Barr 
should consider certain 
implications of the view 
from Alexandra Palace. 
One of them is that 
great numbers of people 
want amelioration of the 
dullness surrounding 
their lives, not contribu- 
tions to it. 

Another documentary 
programme handicapped 
by a grounded imagina- 
tion was  ‘Rambert 
Scrapbook’, recalling 
highlights in the history 
of a well-known ballet 
company through the 
last twenty-five years. 
They have been years, 
as everyone knows, in 
which British ballet has 
grown from a succes 
d’estime to world recog- 


View of the three-day Regatta on the Serpen- 
tine, Hyde Park, televised last week 


Li6e 9 Sal 


‘ 


Contrabassoon made for Handel, 

which was shown in the tele- 

vision programme ‘ Voices of 
Music’ on August 9 


nition, a theme, one would 
have supposed, capable of 
arresting if not original ex- 
ploitation for television. Of 
course there were difficulties; 
one did not need to ascend to 
the heights of London, N.22 to 
recognise them. They did not 
condone the poor use to which 
the producer, presumably 
Philip Bate, who was credited. 
with having ‘arranged and 
presented’ the programme, 
put his material. Our not 
unreasonable expectations of 
at least a little rapture from 
the dancing were disappointed. 
We could have done with 
more of the off-stage shots. 
We could have dispensed with 
the gushing telegrams, the 
Christian-name coyness, the 
private and personal flatteries. 
These made moments embar- 
rassingly reminiscent not of 
progress of ballet in this coun- 
try but of one sof A; ~P, 
Herbert’s skits in a Cochran 
revue. 

It was still more surprising to find ‘ London 
Town’ running out of ideas. Its producer, 
Stephen McCormack, has seemed, particularly 
alert to his spectacular opportunities in this 
series. The last programme was untidy. We were 
taken to Somerset House and given the rames 
and jobs of some officials, not of others. We 
were shown into the private pub which a pub- 
lisher friend of Dimbleby has incorporated in 
his business premises, but the publisher’s anony- 
mity stressed the privacy and discounted our 
interest to the. point of wondering why the 
subject was admitted into the programme at all. 
It seems that ‘London Town’ needed the short 
rest it has been ordered. Stephen McCormack 
might do worse than spend Monday, Sep- 
tember 3 in contemplation on the terraces at 
Alexandra Palace. It was on that date, a hundred 
and forty-nine years ago, that Wordsworth was 
inspired to write: ‘Earth has not anything to 
show more fair .. .’. 

Not that there have been no programmes to 
honour the genius that gets the pictures to us. 
One thinks with an uplifted heart of ‘Helping 
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the Deaf’, which appeared unobtrusively on 
our screens the other afternoon. Its producer, 
S. E. Reynolds, handled it with sympathy and 
tact. ‘ 
Christopher Mayhew’s interview with the 
Quakers just back from Russia was very much 
to the point: it was television justifying every 
minute of the attention it demanded from us. 
The athletics match between Great Britain and 
France evoked unusually good work from the 
commentating team, with Geoffrey Dyson happily 
remembering the enthusiasms of younger viewers. 
Last Saturday evening’s internaiional swimming 
gala from Ilford was full of minor excitements 
and good viewing throughout. ‘Voices of 
Music’ from the Arts Council exhibition in 
St. James’s Square, London, brought us some 


_ fascinating glimpses of ancient iustruments and 


‘how they were played, with Sir Steuarr Wilson 
an admirable guide. 

“Speaking Personally’ scored two successes, 
Tyrone Guthrie on holidays, Nigel Balchin on 
novel writing. This programme requires of its 
participants something like a tour de force. How 
they say it proves, so far, to be more interesting 
than what they say. 

REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Quite Rippin’ 
LONG AGO a charming woman picked up a paper 
with the news of the sinking of the Titanic. She 
put it down in horror: ‘Another boating 
accident! ? Now and then a modern cast in a 
Pinero drama seems to respond in the same way. 
Contemporary playing, with its trick of under- 
statement, has too often’ lacked the weight for 
Pinero, the style for his consciously moulded 
speeches. Here you cannot use the flick-it-off 
technique; you cannot by-pass an emotional 
scene. A Pinero drama demands force, complete 
sincerity, a refusal to be bafled by a speech of 
more than five lines. The plays are ‘ stagey’, but 
they were written deliberately for the stage by a 
craftsman who knew always how to tell a story. 
We cannot patronise a master-builder of the 
Edwardian and late Victorian theatre, treat him 
only as a relic. 
Mercifully, there was nothing of this patron- 


age or of boating-accident understatement in the - 


revival of ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ 
(Home). On the whole, the cast—in spite 
of a few plum-in-the-mouth lapses—could 
deal with the dialogue that so sumptuously 
furnishes Aubrey Tanqueray’s chambers in 
Albany and his house, Highercoombe, near 
Willowmere in Surrey. There are times in a 
radio play when the air is an emptiness stirred 
transiently by a faint breath. But in ‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray’ there is ample sound-and- 
fury: it signifies a good theatrical tale that 
comes effectively to the air: a piece of com- 
mercial Ibsen from the early ‘nineties (on the 
theme, ‘‘The future is only the past again, 
entered through another gate’) that has held its 
place since Mrs. Patrick Campbell first swept, 
one May night, upon the stage of the St. 
James’s. Joyce Redman, in the broadcast, may 
have missed something of the grand manner, 
Paula’s full triumphant sweep. Even so, her 
timing and pointing were admirably judged. 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry (Mrs. Cortelyon) and 
André Morell (Aubrey; unluckiest of husbands) 
had each the exact tone; and Ronald Ward, with 
~his flexible, sympathetic voice, made a human 
being of one of Pinero’s more verbose friends- 
of-the-family. The play was brought to the air 
without tricky elaboration. I noticed that the 
adaptors—Miuriel Pratt and the producer, Archie 
Campbell—had tactfully pruned such a line as 
Ardale’s ‘A rabbit ran across my foot while I 
was hiding behind that old yew’. Richard Hurn- 
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dall developed a nice period languor as the 
china-smashing Dodo (Sir George Orreyed) who 
finds it ‘gettin’ near time_for a whisky and 
potass ’, and who, just as Paula loves fruit when 
it’s expensive, loves a bit of Dresden when he’s 
furious. Yaas, quite rippin’. 

One might say the same of Bill Johnson’s 
entertainment called ‘Something To Sing 
About’ (Home), produced by Elisabeth Tyson. 
This was an amiable half-hour of song with one 
of the less disastrous studio audiences and not 
too much fuss about Presentation. I don’t know 
what some of Pinero’s drawing-rooms would 
have made of Cole Porter’s ‘ Always true to you 
—in my fashion’ (a long way after Dowson); 
but it was pleasant to hear Julie Wilson singing 
it in her own fashion, which includes a taking 
crackle in the voice. Dodo would have enjoyed 
it, and he would probably have enjoyed another 
song, with a refrain (and I speak apprehensively) 
that sounded to me like ‘ Zip-zip-zippity-doo- 
dah’. It was a programme that in a very few 
years will “be as much of a period piece as 
“Tanqueray ’. Luckily it did not go on too long. 

Our Mrs. Dale, though she seems to be immor- 
tal, never goes on too long: fifteen minutes an 
afternoon in ‘ Mrs. Dale’s Diary’ (Light). When 
I dropped in upon this Ancient Monument, Mr. 
Gilroy was going to drive Mrs. Dale to town, 
and Miss Gwen had popped in and out without 
so much as a bite to keep her going, and Grand- 
mother was taking Vienna steak and apple char- 
lotte in the canteen. The second Mrs. Tanqueray 
would have raised her eyebrows at the only Mrs. 
Dale; but one can bow shyly, as an intruder in 
the family circle, to the spinners and weavers 
of a domestic serial—nothing sumptuous, an 
everyday affair—that keeps its listeners because 
fifteen minutes with it is hke a cosy chat with a 
neighbour. Mrs. Dale appears to be everyone’s 
neighbour except Paula’s. What would Dodo say 
about her? Rippin’ ? I doubt it. - 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Putting it Across 


THE HoME SERVICE has formed the habit dur- 
ing recent weeks of broadcasting short talks at 
9.30 in the morning. I listened to four of these 
last week and to three others at later hours and 
I found all of them for various reasons worth 
listening to not merely as a critic on the look-out 
for his prey but as an ordinary listener in search 
of entertainment. There is all the difference in 
the two attitudes, since the critic may find not 
only a good talk but a bad one worth listening 
to because it exemplifies certain points worth 
discussing in this business of the spoken word. 
A good talk or a good broadcast story depends, 
you may say, on a good theme, good writing and 
good broadcasting. So far, so good; but ‘ good’, 
in this connection, is not quite good enough: 
the writing must also be appropriate to its theme 
and the broadcasting appropriate to both. It is 
no uncommon thing to find a good theme spoilt 
because the author has treated it in the wrong 
style, and one hears from time to time, even 
from skilled performers, broadcasting excellent 
in itself but not well suited in mood, intonation, 
speed or what not, to the script. 

The most important talk, given in a recording 
last week, was a case in point. This was Eliza- 
beth Bowen’s ‘The Cult of Nostalgia’ which 
appeared in last week’s THE LISTENER: It was a 
critical discussion which raised a number of 
highly interesting questions and I was glad of 
the opportunity to read it at leisure, after hear- 
ing it when it was first broadcast, because it 
was by no means easy to assimilate through the 
ear; and for this reason. Miss Bowen’s literary 
style, like that of Henry James, shows a meticu- 
lous determination to analyse, qualify, rarefy 
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down to the last shade of meaning, and this 


makes for complexity. Her style, in fact, is’ 


elaborate, involved, highly conscious and (in this 
talk) full of brief intrusive phrases in brackets 
or between dashes which might be called verbal 
gestures, and these require in the broadcaster a 
constant variety of tone and speed if the main 
flow of the meaning is not to be broken. They 
must be flung off as the good Chopin-player 
flings off those swags and festoons with which 
Chopin decorates his themes. 

On the other hand, Miss Bowen’s style of 


. broadcasting has a narrow range of tone and a 


level, pleasantly ruminative quality which, 
although it would perfectly suit certain kinds 
of simpler writing, make it difficult for the 
listener, or at least for this listener, to follow the 
clue through the twistings and turnings of the 
maze. Take, for example, this phrase: ‘ We were 
once—or were, we believe—as children, aware 
of the delightful and forceful mystery ’. Or this: 
“Tt. appears—it is made so to appear—that ‘there 
was a time (fix it when, where you like) when 
persons were major characters’. Each requires 
careful phrasing and modulation if the listener 
is to be guided safely along the meaning, and 
in the first of these phrases this is made the 
more difficult by the ‘were ... were... aware’ 
which is apt to trip even the most attentive 
listener. To the eye of the reader all is clear, 
but the ear is at a disadvantage: if it fumbles, 
if the listener has to stop to think, the talk 
sweeps on and leaves him in the lurch. It would 
take a Gladys Young or a Mary O’Farrell to do 
full justice to this complex and ingenious prose. 
I am not suggesting that the talk should have 
been read by either of these accomplished broad- 
casters. There is a special interest in hearing a 
distinguished writer read his or her own work 
and as an admirer of Miss Bowen’s writing I 
would certainly have chosen, if I had been given 
the choice, that she should read it herself. 
MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Bayreuth and Salzburg 


ONCE MORE it-was the foreign festivals that pro- 
vided the: chief musical events of last week. 
We returned to Bayreuth for a performance of 
“Die Meistersinger’ under Herbert von Karajan, 
which was admirable in its general proportions 
and in the sensitiveness of the details. The con- 
ductor always kept the music in motion, never 
letting time stand still. The standard of singing 
was excellent. Covent Garden need not in future 
import an Eva while they have Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf on the strength. This was a lovely 
performance, especially in the two scenes with 
Sachs (nobly sung by Otto Edelmann), where 
Miss Schwarzkopf coloured her tone with 
dramatic feeling with great subtlety. She also led 
the quintet effectively, though there is still at 
times a lack of firmness in her tone which just 
prevents her from drawing a sharply defined 
melodic line. 

The Walther of Hans Hopf was disappointing, 
but no more so than any other singer I have 
heard in the part, which seems more impossible 
to fill ideally than even Siegfried or Tristan. 
That Hopf is an excellent tenor is evident from 
the complete recording of ‘Der Freischiitz’ re- 
cently issued by Decca, in which he sings the 
part of Max. Of the rest, Erich Kunz’s Beck- 
messer, really sung and not barked and snarled, 
was a pleasure to hear, and, I imagine, truly 
comic to watch; and Gerhard Unger (David) had 
a pleasant, light tenor and let his dissertation 
on the modes come trippingly off the tongue, 
so that it seemed less lengthy than usual. 

From Bayreuth we crossed the border into 
Austria, and heard a, performance of ‘ Otello’ at 
Salzburg. With the exception of the Otello 
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(Ramon Vinay who. sang it in London last year 
and indeed seems to be the sole interpreter of the 
part today), the singers were members of the 
Vienna Opera. Vinay gives a powerfully dramatic 
performance, and if only he could get his top 
notes away from him, he would be a great 
Otello indeed. As it is, his singing lacks the 
ultimate brilliance of tone which can -make 
Otello’s first entry one of the greatest experiences 
that an opera house can give, 

Good Desdemonas seem almost as difficult to 
find. Dragica Martinis sang passably during the 
first three acts, but a singer who cannot pro- 
duce a steady and beautiful pianissimo is put 
out of count in the last act. Both the ‘ Salce’ 


The 


ETER PHILIPS belongs to the same 

illustrious generation as Weelkes, Wilbye, 

John Bull, Sweelinck and Monteverdi. 

His reputation during his lifetime 
resounded through the Netherlands, through 
England and through Italy. He. was a celebrated 
organist and a highly esteemed composer. Nowa- 
days a handful of his motets are regularly per- 
formed in cathedrals and chapels, and a few 
people are aware that some of his virginal music 
appears in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. On 
ithe whole, however, Philips is neglected, because 
of a misfortune he shares with Richard Dering, 
namely that though he was an Englishman he 
lived abroad and the style of his music owes 
more to Italian than to English ideals. This has 
meant that when the English composers are 
under discussion he is passed over because of 
this Italianate music, and when the Italians are 
iin question he is ignored because he was an 
Englishman. 

The clue to Peter Philips’ whole life and out- 
look lies in his Roman Catholicism. He was born 
probably about 1560 and seems to have spent 
the first twenty years or so of his life in England 
where he was brought up under the catholic 
Sebastian Westcote as one of the boys of St. 
Paul’s school. On the death of his master in 
April 1582 he left England, where life was so 
difficult for those of his faith, and went to 
Rome where his name is found in October of 
the same year amongst visitors to the English 
College. He took holy orders and by 1590 had 
settled in the Netherlands where (before 1598) 
he obtained an important post as organist to the 
Archduke Albert and his Archduchess Isabella 
at Brussels. For the remainder of his life he 
carried out the duties both of court organist 
and of canon of various churches in the Low 
Countries. He died in Brussels in 1628, 

Manuscripts of Philips’ work are rare in 
England and the nineteen pieces by him in the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book probably owe their 
inclusion to the bond of religion between Philips 
and the Catholic compiler Francis Tregian. In 
these works alone does Philips show his English 
training. His Pavans, Galliards and Fantasias are 
written in the decorative style which the English 
virginalists perfected, and this is no less true of 
the nine transcriptions of Italian madrigals by 
Marenzio, Lasso, Caccini, Striggio and Philips 
himself (‘ Fece da voi partita’ being No. 1 of 
his First Book). Philips’ method is to take the 
harmonic and melodic outline of the madrigals 
and adapt them for performance as virginal 
compositions by decorating them with figures, 
runs and trills. 

But despite his English background Rome was 
Philips’ artistic home no less than his spiritual 
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and the ‘ Ave Maria’ were wretchedly sung. Paul 
Schoffler’s Iago was, apart from some bad 
Italian pronunciation, excellent—much better 
than the one we heard in London last autumn. 
The rest were mostly below festival standard. 
The finest pleasure of the evening came from the 
orchestra. Furtwangler obtained a really lovely 
performance, which only now and again lapsed 
into the finical. It might have done with more 
forcefulness in those terrible outbursts of brass 
tone with which Verdi portrayed Otello’s brutal 
rages, but there was only one point on which one 


_ could definitely fault the conductor. He utterly 


failed to produce the sense of stealthy menace at 
Otello’s entry in the last act, because he took the 


Music of Peter Philips 


By PETER PLATT 


one. His own six-voice madrigals are, as Peacham 
later said, truly ‘in the Italian veine’. He pub- 
lished two books, in 1596 and 1603, They are 
charming compositions, polyphonic and light in 
texture, full of canzonetta-like motives and 
graceful runs. This particular ‘ Italian veine’ is 
the refined and airy style of much of Marenzio’s 
work. The eight-voice madrigals which were 
published in 1598 are similar in style. They owe 
little to the massive, largely homophonic com- 
positions of Giovanni Gabrieli whose effective- 
ness lay in the antiphonal treatment of the 
eight parts as two choirs of four voices each. 
In Philips’ settings, the eight voices are inde- 
pendent and the writing is in the same light 
contrapuntal style as in the six-part compositions. 

Philips shows none of his English ancestry in 
these madrigals. There is of course no sharp 
dividing line between the Italian and the English 
madrigal style—the English type was in the first 
place fertilised by the Italian madrigal and both 
Byrd and Morley, for instance, wrote music 
which was frankly advertised as being Italian 
in style and treatment. There are nevertheless 
distinctive traits which can be said to be 
characteristic of the English composers, namely 
a specific boldness and enterprise in harmony, in 
rhythmical complexity, and in melodic contour 
and, not least important, a highly developed 
organisation of modulation and key contrast. The 
tonal scheme of such madrigals of Weelkes ‘O 
care thou wilt despatch me’ and Wilbye’s ‘ Oft 

ave I vowed’, to take two examples out of 
many, is no less clearly organised than it is 
imaginative. 
~ Philips is not concerned with these English 
methods. His writing is rhythmically smooth, his 
voices flow without great leaps and bounds, 
harmonically he is sober and unadventurous. As 
for tonality, he is content to follow the tradi- 
tional procedure of adherence to the mode with 
occasional transient modulations as points of 
repose. True the modes are constantly modified 
so that they become virtually our major and 
minor scales, yet there is no question of an 
organised tonality, because there is no question 
either of key balance or even pronounced feeling 
for key contrast. Nor does Philips follow the 
Italian adventurers, in chromatic experiment, 
discords, or in declamation. It is not until 1613 
that we find in him any acceptance of the tenets 
of the New Music. 

There is something austere about Philips. 
Even in his madrigals, light as they are, his 
complete avoidance of chromatic experiment and 
his concentration on a smooth flow of beautiful 
music, expressive but not impassioned, he gives 
the impression of a reserved, serious-minded 
individual. It is not surprising to find that he 
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ominous staccato semi-quaver figure for lower 
strings at about half its proper pace and under- 
emphasised it. 

My ration from the Proms consisted of 
Brahms’ Concerto in B flat, in which the B.B.C. 
Orchestra disgraced themselves with a miserably 
ragged performance in the regretted absence of 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, and rather insensitive per- 
formances of Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ and Lalo’s 
Spanish Symphony, from which I transferred 
my attention to an admirable recording of Paul 
Sacher’s Ziirich Orchestra playing Haydn, 
Frank Martin (a desultory work) and Bartdok’s 
enchanted Music for strings; percussion and 
celesta. DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


A programme of music by Peter Philips will be broadcast at 10.15 ip it on Sunday, August 19 (Third) 


wrote no canzonetti or villanelli and that after 
1603 he devoted himself entirely to the pro- 
duction of church music, in which the dignity 
and beauty of his art finds its full expression. 

His first publication of church music, which 
appeared in 1612, is perhaps his best known 
work nowadays, thanks to the editions of Collins 
and Terry. It consists of motets in five parts. 
His style in these motets is mainly traditional 
and contrapuntal—the ‘ pure’ church style of 
which the Roman Palestrina was the high priest 
and which was even then beginning to be 
regarded as a rather antiquated ideal in eccle- 
siastical music. It is an exception that a com- 
position is written in flowing counterpoint 
from beginning to end (‘ Elegi abjectus esse’ is 
one). Philips was particularly fond of breaking 
up the text into more or less dramatic sections 
which are made to contrast sharply with each 
other by the use of triple time a sort of homo- 
phonic 4/4 or 4/2 which is often extremely 
foursquare in rhythm, The energetic ‘ Surgens 
Jesu’ and the lovely ‘ Ne reminiscaris Domine’ 
both show this sort of sectional treatment, which 
is no doubt another legacy from Palestrina but 
becomes something of a system with Philips. 

In 1613 Philips published his first collection 
of motets for two and three voices. The style of 
these motets is a concession to the tastes of the 
day. They are Written for solo singers supported 
by an essential continue instrument in such a 
way that every opportunity is given for vocal 
decoration. They are declamatory and mainly 
homophonic. What counterpoint there is takes 
the form of short phrases treated - imitatively. 
These motets were obviously popular—Philips 
wrote more than 150 of: them—what is more 
they have a historical significance, for Dering 
followed Philips’ lead and the style came to 
England, where it had great influence. These 
motets for solo voices and supporting bass form 
one more milestone on the road which led to 
the trio sonata. 

Philips co-operated, in 1616, in the production 
of a little book called Les Rossignols S pirituels. 
This consisted of Jesuit texts set to popular 
melodies, the basses being supplied by Philips— 
it was a sort of Catholic answer to the metrical 
psalm settings of the Huguenots, to which there 
is frequent and vituperative reference through- 
out the collection. 

Philips’ large output, his high reputation 
during his lifetime, the type and style of the 
works he wrote and his position in the history 
of the music of the early seventeenth century 
make him an important composer for study. And 
his dignity, the purity of his harmony and 
beauty of his melody make him a delightful 
composer to listen to. 
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Recipes for the Housewife Se 


RHUBARB IS CHEAP 


FoR THOSE WHO ‘HAVE to buy fruit rhubarb is 
the cheapest and I for one am grateful for its 
good-natured help as a substitute for the still 
expensive cooking fruits. Then, it is so good- 
natured in eking out the ingtedients for jam. I 
have made black currant jam with black currants 
and water and sugar, afid it has been good. At 
other times, when currants have been even dearer 
than they are this year, I have used equal quan- 
tities of rhubarb and black currants, not quite so 
much water, and with the sugar made black 
currant jam that has passed the most critical. 

You can mix plums and rhubarb, or in fact 
any fruit you like. Cook in the usual way. If you 
can make a big pie with rhubarb as the fruit, it 
will be more appreciated than a scanty pie half 
filled with something more expensive. For the 
carried lunch a plate pie is a good idea with 
shortcrust pastry. Cover a greased enamel plate 
with pastry, spread it with small pieces of 
rhubarb, enough to fill the centre, and cover 
within an inch of the edge. Add sugar, wet the 


_ edge of the lower pastry before adding the top 


round; then brush it, over with milk or water, 
sprinkle with sugar and make a small cut in the 
centre. Place in a hot oven and bake. 

If you prefer, instead of a plate pie make the 
pastry into rhubarb rolls. For these; cut the 
rhubarb into 23-inch pieces and the pastry into 
strips 3% inches long and 4 inches wide. Then. 
pretend you are making sausage rolls. Put a 
piece of rhubarb on the pastry, add sugar, wet 
one edge, roll up. Brush over with a moist brush 
and dust with sugar, Bake in a hot oven for 
25 minutes. These are tasty hot or cold, and the 
children love them. 


Why not try rhubarb pancakes? A cupful of 
chopped-up rhubarb, sweetened with 1 tablespoon 
of golden syrup and cooked in a small saucepan 
on the stove or in the oven makes a welcome 
filling for quickly-made pancakes. Or use it on 
bread as a jam saver, or spread on hot bacon 
toast for the children’s breakfast. 

Let me offer you a _ pleasant drink— 
rhubarbade. To 12 thick sticks of rhubarb take 
1 Ib. of granulated sugar and 4 quarts of boiling 
water. Trim off the ends of the rhubarb and 
wipe. Bruise each stick and curt it in short 


pieces. Place in a bowl, add the sugar and pour’ 


boiling water over all. Leave ‘this covered for 
12 hours, then strain and bottle. 
Mrs. ARTHUR WEBB 


TWO EGGS IN FOUR LANGUAGES 


Il—America 


Sometimes we have girdle cakes for breakfast 
—just 6 oz. flour to one egg, a little baking 
powder, a little milk and butter—and cook them 
on a plain girdle. That is one of our favourite 
ways of using an egg. But for my recipe here I 
would like my two eggs to go into Corn Fritters. 
Sweet corn is to America what potatoes are to 
the English. We grow our own but can get it in 
tins. One tin does for four people. You need: 

2 eggs 

8-10 oz. of sweet corn 

6 tablespoons of plain flour 

4 teaspoon of baking powder 

pinch of grated nutmeg 

2 tablespoons of fat 

Drain off the liquid and mash the corn. In 

another bowl put the 2 eggs and beat until they 


ar> light. Add the flour, baking-powder and 
_hutmeg, then add all this to the corn mixture. 
‘In a small frying-pan put 2 tablespoons of 
butter, or any kind of fat. When it is hot, drop 
the batter in by tablespoons. When it is brown 
turn it over and brown it on the other side. 
I like this with molasses, or honey, or dark 
treacle; or, of course, any kind of brown gravy. 
RuTH HILary 
[‘ Two Eggs’ as dealt with in Norway and France 


will appear in subsequent numbers of THE 
LISTENER] 


Some of Our Contributors 


KENNETH LINDSAY (page 243): Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, 1937- 
1940; M.P. (Independent), 1933-1950; author 
of Social Progress and Educational Waste, 
English Education, etc. 

THOMAS SHAW (page 245): Managing Director 
of a firm concerned in the meat industry 

LIONEL HEALD, K.C. (page 246): M.P. (Conserva-- « 
tive) for Chertsey Division of Surrey since 1950 

IRWIN EDMAN (page 251): Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Columbia University; author of 
Human Traits and Their Social Significance, 
Four Ways of Philosophy, etc. 

LANCE WRIGHT, A.R.I.B.A. (page 
member of the Royal West 
Academy School of Architecture 

JEAN SEZNEC (page 255): Marshal Foch Pro- 
fessor of French Literature at Oxford; author 
of L’Episode des Dieux dans la Teniation de 
Saint Antoine, etc. 

Kay CICELLIS (page 269): author of The Easy 
Way, a collection of short stories 
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Crossword No. 1,111. 


On the Roundabouts. 


By Bod 


Prize (for the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, August 23 


The puzzle is based on the adage: ‘ What you lose on 
the swings, you get back . . .” Taking the words PEN— 
RIBALD, the beginning RI can be transferred to form 
RIPEN—BALD. These words might be clued thus: ‘ To 
mature’ and ‘ Undisguised as a billiard-ball "—bur the 
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derived words PEN—RIBALD (unclued as such) would be 
written in the diagram. The figure in brackets refers to the 
letters in the word actually clued, Clues are given in the 
alphabetical order of the portion switched. 


CLUES 


3. Baby takes the biscuit! (4). 

{ 0. One of the dogs after the hare (6). 

3. The reverse a yacht may undergo when it’s under 
this (3). 

ee So, it sounds, towns make their own restrictions (5). 

12. Overgrown hideout between Southend and _ Folke- 
stone? (5), 

1%. Bronze in darkest Africa brings postponement on the 

| Stock Exchange (8). , 

11. Small part of the dollar gap of course (4). 

19. Duck? Yes, you may get caught (5). 

1D. First part of dielectric constant is disintegrated and 
abandoned (8), 

{ —the first person is in the brook (S). 

| 


29. It’s gra 
are presumably nowadays calling 


21. Whither 
(4). 

8. For a low binge or a high swallow (4). 

46. Mercantile duster (6) 

25. ee: to enter new state is cut off in the centre 


Tish eyes: 


37. Phere s something besides venison dispersed in the 
outskirts (8), 

47. Were Rosalind found her praises on every tree (5). 

15. Such a painful expression sounds rather adult (5). 


(20. Come down to earth, though still partly indefinite 


(4). 
{ isB: To do this you must clutch at every straw (5). 
ae Where one might expect to receive the lion’s share 
3 


¢ 
Suffered from a French rope trick (9). 


48. When Dido stood upon the wild sea-bank and waved 
her: love (5). 
23. 


{ He is a little goat to pull the fish’s leg (7). 
24. Prince Arthur’s ebony spear (3). ° 
{ iu. Gilbert’s ruler (6). 

49. Your “boy? s little figures are backward (3), 
138. Capt. Flint was Barbecue’s (6) 

iA. ‘ These griefs and losses have so ——d me’ (‘ Mer- 

chant of Venice ’) (4). 
44. Rearrange a seaside town (6). 
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ie Thereby hangs one, as the monkey said (4). 
4. Gathering circle round mashed vegetable (7). 
2U. Bowled them over on the Embankment! (4). 
38B. Turns round (without making any difference!) in a 
dynamo (5). 
{3s One of several things that make a best-seller (7). 
23. Moving like a furtive crab (7). 
{ 5D. Before the remote past (3). 
132. Ancient Greek exhibited painting in his lifetime (7). 
{ 5A. The custom’s always right? Sounds perfect! (4), 
41. Thrust by the Foot, at first to incite the Horse (5). 
(22. ‘The ragged s of thunder brooding low’ 
psy s0a) (3). 
45U. Go on it anywhere, not necessarily to the Chaldees 


30. Where a slice of bad luck may drive you (S). 
40+2%. Eighteenth century fear in France (6). 


39U +34. Symbol of industry and spirit in cavern (6). 
- Flag (4). 
er have to stop at home to find the way there! - 


A means of printing by remote control (8). 
Extreme direction in Tory manifesto (2). 
- Releases or unites if you reverse it (6). 


Pass over nothing to begin with in German (4). 
EqualSa number of feet in a metrical system (5), 


If left to take it you carry the can (3). 
When Marion’s nose was red (6). 


Solution of No. 1,109 
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Prizewinners: 
H, Loshak (Col- 
chester); Miss H. 
Milvain (Scar- 
borough); Mrs. P. 
D. Shenton (Wal- 
sall); L. D. Wake- 
ley (Wimbledon); 
J. Wright (Easing- 
ton) 


NOTE 


Proverbs: i 
His bark is worse than his bite. io 
Chien qui aboie ne mord pas. 
Bellende Hunde beissen nicht. 
Perro ladrador nunca buen mordod 
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Study at home 
and Pass 


your examination 


Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) can successfully 
prepare you by post for the new General 
Certificate of Education (Lond.. Oxf.. Camb.. 
Northern). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B. & B.D.; Teaching, Law, Hospital Adminis- 
tration, Statistical, and other examinations: 
also in single subjects. Courses are con- 
ducted by a staff of over 100 graduate tutors: 
students receive individual attention: tuition 
is continued free in the event of failure. 
Fees are moderate and. deferred terms can 
be arranged. 20.000 Successes. 1930-50. 


PROSPECTUS free from C. D. PARKER. M.A... 
LL.D.: Director of Studies. Dept. FE9. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


A Metropulitan College Modern Postal 
Course is the most efficient, the most 
economical, and the most convenient means 
of preparation for the General Certificate of 
Education examination: B. Com.: B.Sc. Econ.: 
LL.B.: and other external London University 
Degrees. Civil Service Examinations, Gc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional] exams, in Accountancy. 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 

More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 


payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus. sent FREE on 
request, 
which 


mentioning exam. or subjects in 
interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


OPOLI 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
Australia 


Applications are invited for the 
position of Lecturer in Music. The 
salary will be within the range of. 
£650-£1,000 (Aust.) per annum 
plus cost of living adjustment (at 
present £88 males, £69 females), 
with annual increments of £50, 


The salary is subject to deduc- 


tions under theState Superannua- 
tion Act. The commencing salary 
will be fixed according to the 
qualifications and experience of 
the successful candidate. 


Further particulars and information as to 
method of application may be obtained 
from The = Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
5. Gordon Square, London: W.C:1. 
Closing date for the receipt of applications 
is 31st October, 1951. 


You ean 


DRAW 


. and SELL your work if you 
take up P.A.S. Postal Courses. 


A pupil writes: “your first six 
lessons brought me in nearly £30.” 
Thisunique art tuition has been 
responsible for training more 
famous -artists than any other 
school of its kind. Over 4,000 
pupils’ sketches have appeared 
in ‘*Punch”’ alone. Write for 
yourcopy of the free illustrated 
prospectus. A drawing lesson 
in itself. describes courses for 
absolute Beginners and 
Advanced Students. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.23) TUDOR HALL, FOREST HILL, $.£.23 


through lack of 


time you feel like destroying your 


* your prospects free 


throughout the world 


is no time limit. 


57, Gordon Square, 


DON'T CONDEMN YOUR STORY UNTRIED 


Day by day, would-be authors throw away good work, time and money, simply 
nowledge of technique, style and the literary market. 
“ brain-child’’— DON'T. 
with a note including your address and some personal details to the London 
School of Journalism. We will give you a carefully considered opinion of it and 
and without obligation. 
The London School of Journalism has had 30 years of unbroken leadership 
in training writers by post. It is 
personal instruction that makes the difference between success and failure, the 
quality that caused TRUTH to say: "The L.S.J. claims less and achieves more.”’ 

London School of Journalism Correspondence Courses comprise: Journalism. 
Article Writing. Short Stories, Poetry and Radio Plays. 
in Literature written by L. A. G. Strong and History by J. Hampden Jackson. 
Send today for our free book “ Writing for the Press.” 


Chief Secretary; LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


London, 
“Whenever you think of writing, think of the L.S.J.”’ 


Next 


Instead, send it 


‘ 


the quality of the 


There are also courses 


Fees are low and there 


W.C.1. MUSeum 4574 


‘AuGUST 16 1951 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE _ 


students 


For 
U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, 
provides effective postal tuition for :— 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Intermediate & Degree Exams., M.A., 
Diplomas in Public Admin., Social Studies, etc. 


GENERAL ‘CERTIF. OF EDUCATION 


preparing for examinations 


(Oxford, Northern, 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS, ENGINEERING, 
LAW, PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GOVT. 


ye PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56g, Burlington House, Cambridge 


Cambridge, and others) 


You can take it with you... 


Can, forsooth! You do take it with you. 

You take it wherever business calls you, and every 
day you tell more people that you wouldn’t be 
without it—your EMPIRE Aristocrat portable 


typewriter. 


It’s light, compact, quiet, reliable, 


stands no higher than a matchbox and turns out 
as neat*typing as you could wish.. With its standard 
keyboard and big machine features the EMPIRE 

“ Aristocrat” creates a good impression anywhere. 
Over half a million machines of this design are 


a 
Ne , 


in use. Price 19 Guineas. 


EMPIRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 
Made by British Typewriters Ltd. West. Bromwich « London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


The Line-Throwing 
Pistol which made 


this rescue possible 
costs £43, <4 


All Lifeboats are equipped with this life- 
saving device which can project a line 
150 yards. Help to provide this safeguard 
by sending a contribution however small; 
your contribution may save a life. 


SEND IT NOW TO THE 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
The Duke of Montrose; K.T,, €.B;, C.V.O.,V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secrefary 


When Winter 


Comes «+ = 

think, just for a momen 

f a morning when you come coun ne 
Mon lies thick. Won't it be a joy 

ree the fire needs no relighting, 


kitchen Is warm, 


: t? 
ter is really ho 
and the wa Write now fo 


No. 89/6 or ask your builders’ merchan 


“ Courtier 
[wel co OK ER 


MITCHELL RUSSELL & CO., LTD., 


or free brochure 
t about 


BONNYBRIDGE, STIRLINGSHIRE 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write, 3 M 

Improve your English quickly, by post 
—the Regent way. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
mvestment they have ever made. The 
tuition is so planned that you make notice- 
able progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 
—and a 15-Minute Test | 


Send a 23d. stamp today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391). Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery"’ (an informative prospectus). 


THE POLYTECHNIC - 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1 


School of Commerce ~ 


THE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of 
study for men and women- employed in 
Commerce. Students may prepare for any of 
the following: * 
~ 1, Professional Examinations in Banking; 
Accountancy, Cost Accountancy, Company 
Secretarial Work, Exporting, and Sales 
Management : 
- Preliminary and Inter. B.Sc. (Econ.), Lond. 
- Final B.Com. and Final B.Sc. (Econ.), Lond. 
. Diploma in Public Administration, Lond. 
. University Extension Diploma in Economics 
. Local Government and Clerical Adminis- 
trative Examinations : 4 
. Royal Statistical Society and Association of 
Incorporated Statisticians Examinations 
' Session 1951-2 commences on Monday, 
: September 24th 
New.students will be enrolled between 10 a.m: 
and 8 p.m. On September 17th. | (Former 
students, 11th and 12th Sept., 5.0-7.30 p.m.) 
~Prospectuses may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned > 
J. C. JONES, Director of Education 


YORK 


BOWEN 


The Renowned 
Pianist and 
/ Composer 
i : ONE OF 
: THE MANY 
PIANISTS 
USING — 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS — 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LID. 
50 New Bond Street, London, Ww. 
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